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| It wouldn’t be just, sir; but no more than I | 
| expected.” 

| ‘With astonishment in every feature, and as if 
he could hardly believe his ears, Mr. Haverill de- 
| manded, ‘*WuHat, sir?” in a voice so deep that it 
|seemed to come from under the platform, and 
Redmond replied, quietly as before : 

“T don’t think it would be right, but it was what 

Silence for one breathless instant. Mr. Haverill | I expected.” 
was looking searchingly at the Fifth grade, evi-| Mr. Haverill looked at him as if Jack’s audacity 
dently expecting to find the offender there. | struck him speechless. 

Almost as white as the wall near him, Jack | “It would be a pity to disappoint you,” he said, 
Redmond rose to his feet. Every eye that could | finally, in his politest manner, and turning to his 
look in his direction without its owner’s turning | desk, began hastily writing. 
round, was at once staring that way; but Jack Mr. Nellis, who stood near, a sympathizing 
only saw the astonished glance that swept down | spectator, and Miss Allen, began to intercede for 
upon him from the desk. Jack, saying, in low tones, that they thought he 

“You—Redmond, of the Seventh! 

How came you on the western stair- 
way >” 

‘Miss Alien sent me on an errand, ii) jake 2 
and I opened the door of the wrong 
room,” answered Jack, distinctly. 

Miss Allen advanced a step. 

“Quite true, Mr. Haverill. Red- 
mond reported his mistake at once. 
He attempted to apologize, but Miss 
Wagner refused to listen.” 

Mr. Haverill looked from Jack to 
his teacher, with a peculiar expres- 
sion. 

Jack still faced him, composed and 
resolute. Had he shown himself 
worried or troubled, Mr. Haverill 
would have been more disposed to 
accept his explanation; but to the 
principal’s prejudiced eye, the boy’s 
calmness appeared like bravado. He 
frowned slightly. 

“This way, Redmond. Miss Allen, 
will you come also, please ?” 

He stepped down from the platform 
as they approached, and the conver- 
sation which followed was in lower 
tones. 

‘‘Miss Allen, please give your ver- 
sion of this matter.” 

She did so, and was proceeding to 
place a good deal of emphasis on 
Jack’s prompt report of his blunder, 
and Miss Wagner’s reception of his 
excuses, when Mr. Haverill inter- 
rupted her with a slightly ironical 
bow. 

“Thank you. The rest is hearsay 
evidence, isn’t it? hardly admissible 
in a court of justice. Now, Red- 
mond, speak up and be honest.” 

The keen eyes looked at the boy 
as if they would look through him, 
as he gave his explanation. Jack’s 
face was still pale, but his eyes never 
quailed. One or two rapid questions 
followed. 

‘“‘Haven’t you been in the west passage before ?” 

“Yes, sir,” coloring a little ; “when I was in the 
other grade.” | 

‘Went down that way purposely, disobeying 
Mrs. May, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir;” coloring still more; ‘‘but you’ve 
heard nothing of that sort about me lately, Mr. | watching Mr. Haverill. 

Haverill.” | Take this note to Miss Wagner with my com- 

“Humph! Better not,” was the sharp rejoinder. | pliments,” said that gentleman, adding suavely as 
“Strange you should have stopped on the second, | the boy turned away, “I presume you will find 
when Miss Allen explicitly told you the first | the day a pleasant one.” 
landing.” | The sneer was lost on Jack. Very pale, but 

“I thought the moment I opened the door; but | with head held bravely up, and looking neither to 
it was too late.” | left or right, he passed down the aisle under the 

“You were laughing, and instead of leaving at | gaze of his schoolmates—part sympathizing, part 
once, stopped to make excuses.” | exulting—and left the room. 

“T laughed at the blunder, and I thought it only | “That is the most brazen young rascal I ever 
polite to ask the lady’s pardon.” | saw!” declared Mr. Haverill, emphatically, as the 

Mr. Haverill paused. The lad’s straightforward | classes were marching out. ‘You are doing the 
story impressed him favorably, but he had heard | boy no good by your injudicious partiality, Miss 
lies told with just such an appearance of honesty | Allen.” 
before. He believed Jack brazen enough for any- | «y beg pardon for having seemed to interfere, 
thing—and then he had emphatically declared | Mr. Haverill,” Miss Allen answered, provoked; 
that Miss Wagner’s next complaint should be | “but as Redmond’s teacher, I have a chance to 
most promptly attended to. He was puzzled how | know of his every-day conduct; for weeks past I 
to proceed. It remained for poor Redmond in| have found him uniformly respectful, truthful 
all honesty and good faith to cut the Gordian | and obedient. I believe that he told the exact 
knot and his own fingers at the same time. | truth this morning about his error as firmly as I 

‘“‘Blundered, eh ?” said the principal, returning | believe in my own existence.” 
to his chair upon the platform. “Suppose I send| Favoring her with one of his satirical glances, 
you down stairs to cure you of blundering; what | the principal repeated : 
would you think of that?” and Jack, after a “A woman convinced against her will 
moment’s hesitation, to the horror of his friends, Is of the same opinion still.” 
replied, looking his interlocutor full in the face : 


For the Companion. 


REDMOND, OF THE “SEVENTH.” 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


Jack’s Punishment. 


JACK TAKES THE FLAG. 
supposed himself obliged to answer, and intended | 
no impertinence; but the principal darted a 
lightning glance at them both. 

“TI believe Iam capable of managing this de- 
partment,” he said, briefly; and they felt it was 
useless to say anything more. Both looked sor- 
rowfully at Jack, who stood in perfect silence, 























and dismissed her with a polite bow. Jack, him- 


self, could not have walked away disliking Mr. | 
| Haverill more thoroughly than Miss Allen did at 


that moment. 

During lunch-time a tap at the door announced 
Snesham. The few boys present, who were hastily 
finishing their luncheons, greeted him with low- 
toned laughter and ‘‘hullos.” e 

*“Good-morning, Miss Allen,” then accepting a 
seat at her invitation, he looked round the class- 
room, with mock benevolence. ‘*Why, this really 
makes me quite a child again, seeing these dear 
little fellows bolting their dinners like young boa- 
constrictors. When I was their age,” paternally, 
“how good doughnuts used to taste! Methinks I 
smell them now,” confiscating one that lay on 
Eagleson’s desk. ‘Why, surely, here’s the mate 
to that just going down John’s capacious throat. 









Very considerate of 
John to leave it for 
me.” 
“No, 





don’t!” 
mumbled Eagleson, 
with his mouth full, 
precipitating himself 
“Just let that alone, will 


you 


on the capturing hand. 
you ?” 

Snesham appeared amiably surprised. 
come now, Johnnie! two doughnuts of that size 
—and this is a tough one, I know it by the feel”— 
here he was jerked over backward, endangering 
his balance—“‘your digestive apparatus will be 
tee-totally out of whack. Consider, John, one 
such doughnut”—here he was nearly pulled from 
his seat—“‘would be enough—more than enough— 
for such a little chappie as you.” 

“Big enough to eat all my doughnuts,” chuckled 
Eagleson, a great fellow of fourteen; ‘‘and part of 
you, Smash ’em,” as he secured the cake and 
hurried from the room. 

“T certainly hope such examples of generosity 
are rare here, or I’ll lose faith in the Seventh,” 
remarked Snesham, resignedly, as the others fol- 
lowed their classmate. Then, in a different tone, 
‘Miss Allen, what spirit was in John Redmond’s 
skin this morning ?” 

Miss Allen smiled in spite of the unpleasant 
recollection. 

“Did he not control himself wonderfully ? Oh 
dear! what did possess him to make that unfort- 
unate reply ?” 

Snesham shook his head gravely. 

‘‘When the general bore down upon him, I felt 
my hair rising right up. I expected to see those 
revered glasses smashed, himself defied to mortal 
combat, and J. Redmond, Esquire, expelled all in 
five minutes. My hair stayed up—you see it isn’t 
very smooth now—as that phantom took it so 
quietly, and I said to myself, ‘These are John’s 
face, figure, air, and store-clothes, but these are 






“Oh, | 


not his actions,’”--then very soberly, ‘‘It was too 
hard of the-general—Mr. Haverill,” as Miss Allen 
corrected him—‘‘but if Jack has hold of himself 
like that, I am more glad than I can say. I don’t 
believe you know how uncontrolled he has been.” 

“Do you know anything of his family, Snesham, 
or his home ?” 

‘““Mother’s dead,” said Sresham, sententiously. 
‘Father too busy to take much thought about the 
children. An old auntie has them in charge, and 
Jack has always done as he pleased. There isn’t 
a mean or low thing about the boy, but he’s self- 
willed as an ox, stubborn as a mule, and fierce as 
a tiger.” 

Snesham’s influence in school was wholly for 
good, despite his nonsense. Miss Allen told him 
of her conversation with Jack the previous night, 
and, knowing Jack’s attachment for 
the senior, urged the latter to do all 
he could to help his friend in the 
work he had undertaken. 

“T’ll do my best,” replied the older 
lad; “but, Jack Redmond ‘as was,’ 
won’t be easily influenced by me or 
any one else. If he has made up his 
mind to keep a tight rein on himself, 
though, I believe he has _ pluck 
enough to do it. Miss Allen, don’t 
you want to see what a good time the 
youngsters are having in the snow ?” 

They joined the teachers, who, 
with others of the senior grade, Mr. 
Haverill and Mr. Nellis, were gath- 
ered at the western windows in the 
assembly-room. How the boys were 
rollicking in those vacant lots! 

“That’s a healthy banner!” Snes- 
ham said, pointing with amusement 
to a “pocket edition” of the “red, 
white and blue” fluttering—it was 
too small to wave—from the north- 
east corner of Ninety’s ‘‘fort.” 

The air was filled with yells and 
snowballs. There was a defendin 
and a besieging party. The defend- 
ers so far had the best of it, having 
driven their assailants back several 
times already; but the ‘‘outs” were 
resolute, and, after a consultation, 
prepared for another rush. 

“They'll hardly have time,” Mr. 
Nellis remarked, glancing at the 
clock. 

‘We'll give them five minutes 
grace,” returned the principal, quite 
interested in the result. 

‘The besiegers advanced in a body, careless of 
the flying balls, and then divided into two parties, 
one attacking the south, the other the west side 
of the enclosure. As they engaged its defenders 
in a brisk conflict, a lad who had called forth va- 
| rious uncomplimentary expressions by remaining 
|in the rear, sudd:niy threw off his coat, ran 
toward the corner where the flag fluttered its small 
| defiance, and seized it with a loud “Hurrah !” 
Most of the defenders forgot everything but 
| their flag, and, with an answering yell, rushed 
pell-mell to its defence. The besiegers were not 
| slow to seize the advantage given. 

| Over they went into the enclosure, and, after 
| some sharp scuffling, the defenders were tumbled, 
| one after the other, out of their stronghold; then 
|a@ part of the victors hurried to the aid of their 
| standard-bearer. He was keeping nearly a dozen 
|in pursuit of him, running, doubling, turning so 
| swiftly as continually to escape the out-stretched 
| hands. The teachers grew quite excited; the gen- 
tlemen cheered him. 

Snesham, half way out of the window, was 
shouting at the top of his voice, ‘‘Hur-r-rah, 
chummie! Run! run! hi! hi! heels for it!” 
when suddenly he was surrounded, and seemed to 
stop, breathless. 

A wail from his own party, and a hearty cheer 
from the other, greeted his action—quickly chang- 
ing, as he sprang to one side, all his pursuers 
involuntarily turning that way, when, whirling 
round like a flash, he dashed straight at one who 
least expected him, rolled that unfortunate over in 
the snow, staggered a little, but, recovering, ran 
rapidly to the fort, eluding, by another quick turn, 
two or three feeble attempts to catch him; was 
seized by his friends and dragged over the barri- 
cade as the gong rang out its sharp summons. 

“Well done! capitally done!” cried Mr. Haver- 
ill, clapping his hands. With all his dignity, he 
enjoyed good, honest, boyish sport. “Who was 
that plucky chap ?” 
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“The lad who was sent down stairs this morn- 
ing, I think,” said Mr. Nellis, with a twinkle at 
Miss Allen. ‘Snesham would know. Wasn’t 
that Seventh’s Redmond, Will ?” 

“Jacky Redmond, for all that’s out!” exclaimed 
Snesham excitedly, drawing his head in from the 
window. ‘I beg pardon, sir,” much abashed as 
Mr. Haverill looked at him severely. The princi- 
pal very properly thought his First grade should 
be above using slang, and it did seem sometimes 
as if Will used nothing else. 

‘“‘Master Redmond runs well,” quietly observed 
Mr. Haverill. “His disgrace of this morning 
doesn’t seem to affect his spirits a great deal.” 

Miss Allen felt very much surprised at seeing 
Jack enter so heartily into the frolic. She was 
certain he would feel the disgrace most keenly. 
He had told her before school of being chosen on 
one side, adding, “It’s not likely I'll feel much 
like play.” But the excitement and urgent coax- 
ing of his party, who knew him to be one of their 
most active and vigorous helpers, drew him into 
the sport. 

Jack could never do things half way; he 
plunged into it body and soul, and lo! here he 
was, at the head of his line, flushed and breath- 
less, trying to smooth his rumpled brown hair 
with his hands before marching in. 

**You here ?” said Mr. Haverill, with a piercing 
look, as the line passed his platform. Redmond 
stepped from his place, and handed the principal 
anote. ‘Miss Wagner told me to give you this, 
sir.” 

Glancing hastily through it, that gentleman | 
tossed it on his desk. 

“Pass on, sir!” he said to Jack; then, in an 


Hie was then onuns to don a suit of nies ai a dele 
that was brought in. This he did, and then tri- 
umphantly demanded his release. But the general 


completed ; that full justice should be done him, 
whether guilty or innocent. 


the scissors, sure enough, carefully sewed in under 
the buckram, was found a pass from the Confed- 
erate general, Kirby Smith. 

At this discovery the culprit dropped on his 
knees and begged for his life. He was tried by 
court-martial, and sentenced to be hanged; but 
General Carrington, wishing the influence of the 
execution to be exerted as a check against deser- 
tions, decided that he should be shot. 

It is customary to detail the shooting squad 
from the company to which the deserter belongs ; 
but so enraged were the members of this man’s 
company at his offence that they sent a unanimous 
request that the entire company might act as firing 
company. ‘This request was refused, however, 
and a detail of fifteen men made for that pur- 
pose. 

But, whereas it is usual for the sergeant in 
charge of suck a detail to load the muskets him- 
self, putting blank cartridges into one, two, or 
three of the muskets, on this occasion the men 
were allowed to load for themselves, and when 
the surgeon examined the lifeless body he found 
Jifteen bullets in it. 


—+or- 
OF THE MIND. 
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undertone to Mr. Nellis, ‘“Women are all alike. 
It’s not possible for any of them to treat such 
brown eyes and red cheeks with severity.” 

Miss Allen had two versions of the affair that 
afternoon—one from Jack. 

Miss Wagner had found her note of the previous | 
day, and was prepared to be lenient; at recess had 
asked him for the explanation she had previously 
refused. On hearing it, she had expressed her re- 
gret at reporting him. 
Fifth, he asked her permission to work with them 
in the arithmetic hour. ‘And she says, Miss | 
Allen, she thinks there is no doubt about my mak- 
ing the Fifth this promotion; but,” shaking his 
head doubtfully, ‘‘there’s a hindrance she doesn’t 


know of.” 


‘Courage, courage, Jack!” Miss Allen said 
cheerfully. ‘This hasn’t been half as hard as 
you feared, after all, has it? All the other ‘ifs’ 
may melt away as easily as this.” 

“It was awful this morning, though,” said Jack, 
turning a little pale at the recollection. And, as if 
the thought was too much for him, he went 
quickly to his seat, and buried himself in a book. 

Miss Wagner gave the other version in a visit 
she paid Miss Allen after school : 

“Tf all your bad boys are like the one who 
came to me this morning,” she began, ‘‘I want to 
trade classes. I am so vexed to think I refused 
to listen to him yesterday, being the means of 
having him undeservedly punished. He was so 
pale when he came to my room that it quite fright- 
ened me, and his hand, as he gave me Mr. Haver- 
ill’s note, was cold as ice. 

“But when I said, ‘I begin to think I was mis- 
taken, Master Redmond,’ he looked at me with 
such fearless, honest eyes, and replied, ‘It was a 
mistake, Miss Wagner, but Mr. Haverill does not 
believe me.’ 

‘I hardly dared send him back at once. Mr. 
Haverill’s note expressed a desire that I should 
detain him; but I seated him so he should not 
face the class, nor be very prominently before 
them. He sat there, listening with grave atten- 
tion to our recitations, till, finding out what our 
grade was, he manifested a good deal of interest, 
and asked leave to work problems with the class, 
doing the work much more quickly and correctly 
than most of my girls. He’s a grand fellow! I 
want him. Won’t you trade ?” 

“You can’t have him,” Miss Allen answered, 
laughing; ‘‘and, indeed, I won’t trade my Seventh 
for any class in the city. I shall lose them by 
promotion pretty soon, and expect to cry when 
they do go; but no one shall have them before 
that.” 

She was correcting slate exercises as they talked, 
and related Jack’s school history to Miss Wagner. 
Coming to his slate, she found an addition under 
the exercise that called forth a smile and sigh. 

‘“*What is it?” Miss Wagner asked, and Jack’s 
teacher laid the slate before her. 

“* ‘He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city.” Whew! I should rather think he 
was.” Mrs. FRANK LEE. 
(To be continued.) 


—~+o>—___—__ 
SHOOTING A DESERTER. 


The author of “Hard Tack and Coffee” de- 
scribes the detection and execution of a deserter. 
He belonged to an Indiana regiment, and not only 
deserted, but went over to the enemy, whence he 
soon reappeared within the Union lines as a spy. 

When brought to headquarters, he indignantly 


protested his innocence, but a thorough search for | 


evidence of his treachery was begun. His coat 
was first taken and cut into narrow strips, and 
carefully scrutinized. One by one the rest of his 
garments were examined and thrown aside, until 


at last he stood naked before his captors, with no | 


evidence of his guilt having been discovered. 





Finding her grade was the | 


The tongue is the key of the mind: 

And whenever it opens the secret-hung door, 
What lies in the storehouse behind, 

Whether gems or mere rubbish, is hidden no more. 


—Oriental, translated by W. R. Alger. 





en 
For the Companion. 


BRAVING A STORM. 
A True Story. 


The 3lst of December, 186- is remembered by 
many persons as the date of the beginning of one 
| of the wildest and most fatally destructive winter 
| storms that ever swept across the wide, unpro- 
| tected prairies of the West. The inhabitants of 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin apd Minnesota, and of 
the West generally, suffered severely. 

In middle Illinois the storm broke with almost 
the suddenness of a tornado, resulting not only in 
great destruction of domestic animals, but in the 
loss of many human lives. The season until then 
had been uncommonly mild, and even on this last 
day of the year the roads were deep with mud. 

The morning dawned with a deceitful bright- 
ness; a gentle, spring-like breeze came from the 
south, the sky was cloudless, and the old-fashioned 
rail fence cast a distinct zigzag shadow.along the 
south side of the road, as Mary Rast, a girlish 
school-teacher, and several of her small pupils, all 
in high glee over the approaching New Year’s hol- 
iday, picked their way carefully toward the school- 
house. This building stood out by itself on the 
prairie, and the only dwelling within half a mile 
was that of Mr. Kent, in whose family Miss Rast 
boarded. 

The attendance on that day was unusually 
small; only twelve scholars reported themselves, 
and these were mostly from the nearest families ; 
for the older settlers, accustomed to the capricious 
weather of the West, had viewed the brightness 
of the morning with suspicion, and kept their chil- 
dren at home. By noon aslight haze overcast the 
sun, but the air was still quiet and mild. Three 
boys, who lived about a mile distant, and a cousin 
staying with them, ran home across the fields to 
dinner, and, somewhat to the teacher’s surprise, 
did not return. 

She was thus left with a flock of eight. Four 
of these were children of Mr. Kent; two of the 
others lived a mile and a half away, while the 
remaining two, Willie and Mary Wood, who were 
only ten and eight years old respectively, came 
from a house fully three-quarters of a mile west 
of the school-house. 

At about two o’clock the day suddenly began to 
darken, and there came a few short, but fierce, puffs 
of wind from the southwest. The young teacher 
looked out anxiously, wondering at the change, 
and saying to herself that she must hold a short 
session, and send the children home in good sea- 
son. For half an hour all was quiet again, but a 
thick, murky gloom came creeping over the land- 
scape, and a few flakes of snow fell slowly and 
silently, melting as fast as they touched the muddy 
ground. 

An older and more experienced person would 
have known what to expect from such signs, and 
would have fled with the scholars to the nearest 
place of safety; but Miss Rast, as we have said, 
was only a girl, and, moreover, had never win- 





i | tered in the West before, so that she knew little 


about the fierceness of a winter storm on the 
prairie. 

| Again the wind blew in angry gusts, this time 
| longer, louder and more directly from the west, 
| and again followed a short interval of strange 
silence. The temperature fell with great rapidity, 


until, in a few minutes, the air was freezing cold; 
| then all at once, with a wild, thunderous roar, the 
| storm burst. 
From west to north stretched a black, heaving 
sea of cloud, tossed and torn by the wind, that 
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told him to keep cool, as the search was not yet | 
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now shrieked and screamed like a storm demon. 
In trembling haste the teacher set about preparing 
the children for their terrible journey. 

There was no staying at the school-house, with 
neither food nor fuel for the long, bitter night, and 
| she determined to take the whole company to her 


Taking up the trousers again, the general noticed own boarding-place, knowing how welcome they 
that one of the spring bottoms was a little stiffer | would be—if only they could get there. 
than the other, and, on further investigation with 


By this time the frightened children were cling- 
ing about her, and little Mary Wood began crying 
to go home. Poor little thing! she could not bear 
to be separated from her mother, even over night. 
Willie sturdily declared that they could get home 
well enough, but the teacher would not consent to 
their making the attempt. By going east with 
her, they would have the wind nearly at their 
backs, and it was clear enough that no child could 
live in the face of such a storm. 

Of the eight scholars, the oldest was little more 
than twelve, while Robbie Kent, a delicate boy, 
was younger even than Mary Wood. 

This smallest and weakest of the flock Miss 
Rast made her especial care, and, taking him by 
the hand, she made the rest grasp each other 


| firmly, bidding them keep together, and close to 


her. ‘Then, at last, she opened the door that had 
stood, a frail barrier, between them and the storm. 
The first gust took them off their feet; but the 
little teacher summoned strength and courage, 
and, with a silent prayer for help, gathered them 
up, hushed their outcries, and, putting the smaller 
children between the larger, and making them 
take hold of her cloak, her dress, her hands,— 


| somehow they must keep together,—started them 
| again on their well-nigh impossible journey. 


It was like trying to walk through deep-drifted 
snow, so thick was the air, while the wind raged 


| and howled, twisting and flinging them from side 


to side. 

“Keep—togeth-er—children!” panted the little 
teacher, as she huddled them up for a few mo- 
ments to take breath. 

There was no crying now; only a weak, quav- 
ering wail from Robbie, that caused the teacher 
to catch him up in her arms, and clasp him close, 
with a sinking heart, lest he should be sinothered 
by the blinding snow, fine as flour, but sharp as 
needle-points. And so, panting and struggling, 
now stopping to count if all were there, and now 
pushing on again, they fought their fearful way, 
step by step. 

“Keep — togeth-er— children!” was all the 
breathless teacher tried to say; and still the 
storm increased in fury; every moment the sky 
grew blacker and thicker, and night was fast set- 
tling down on the poor, struggling band. 

Their puny strength was all but exhausted. 
Every crevice of their clothing was filled with 
snow, their eyelids were covered with frost, tears 
were frozen on cold little cheeks, tiny hands grew 
too stiff to hold on to each other; and still the 
teacher counted her flock, and hoped and prayed 
that somehow she might yet save them all. 

But in such a tempest human strength and in- 
genuity are of small avail; and when, at last, 
gasping, numb, and nearly frozen, she sank down 
once more and drew the children about her, she 
discovered, to her horror, that Willie and Mary | ® 
Wood were missing. 

How wildly she called their names, and how 
vainly! while only the wind, like a mocking fiend, 
answered her cries. She dared not leave the other 
children even for an instant. Once away from 
them, she knew she could never find them again; 
and moreover, little Robbie now lay, a dead 
weight, in her arms, that seemed no longer able 
to carry him. 

Almost overwhelmed she sat, the children 
around andupon her, and the snow surging and 
drifting over them. Yet she would not give up all 
hope. She remembered that they had crossed the 
small brook. They must, therefore, be more than 
half-way home; and, furthermore, they were still 
near the board-fence which skirted the road. So 
that every step taken was certainly in the right 
direction. 

She crowded the children together, protecting 
their faces from the storm as best she could, in 
order that they might rest, and recover their spent 
breath; she gently rubbed and talked to Robbie, 
until he revived a little; then getting them all in 
front of her, the smallest in the centre, she made 
them start again. 

But the stupefied children now began to whim- 
per, begging to lie down; and she had almost to 
force them on, step by step, pushing one, pulling 
another, gathering them up when they fell, and 
keeping them all the time in a bunch, lest others 
should drop out, as Mary and Willie had done. 

So she fought and struggled, till the hands with 
which she tried to grasp the children were too 
deadened to feel anything, and bitter despair filled 
her heart. 

Then, all at once, some one, groping through 
the snow and battling with the wind, brushed 
against them, and she heard a shout, as it were 
muffled and far away. In another moment, Rob- 
bie was in his father’s arms, while the little teacher, 
completely overcome, sobbed aloud for relief and 
joy. 

Mr. Kent had taken with him his grown-up son 
and a hired man, and, to prevent separation, had 
adopted a device of mountain climbers and fast- 
ened them all together by a long line passed round 
the body of each. 





Miss Rast, in eager haste, reported the loss of 





tempt out of the question, especially as the re- 
maining children were fast freezing to death. 
They must not sacrifice seven lives in a fruitless 
effort to save two. 

The three rescuers now surrounded the wornout 
group, and the rope proved to be of the greatest 
service, keeping them as in a small pen. Eventhe 
teacher was glad to cling to it for support. The 
men hurried the children onward, carrying them 
at times, and then driving them like bewildered 
sheep; till, finally, the friendly doorway was 
reached, where a mother’s longing heart and eager 
arms gathered them in with thankfulness too deep 
for words. 

Fingers, faces and feet were found to be badly 
frozen; but willing hands worked rapidly, strip- 
ping and rubbing, thawing the frosted parts with 
snow and cold water, and soon the weary little 
sufferers fell into a heavy sleep. 

Miss Rast’s own hands were injured so badly 
that it was weeks before she could use them; but 
her thoughts were all of the two lost children. 
All that night, exhausted as she was, she scarcely 
slept. Oh, if she had but watched them more 
closely! So she reproached herself, while to every 
one else it seemed little less than a miracle that 
she had been able to save so many of her charges. 

It was nearly three days before the wind died 
away, so that word could be taken to poor, wid- 
owed Mrs. Wood. She had feared the worst, yet 
the news came with crushing force; for however 
much we may expect death, we are never prepared 
for its actual presence. For weeks she found her- 
self often looking out of the window, half-expect- 
ing to see Mary and Wille coming home again 
after school. 

The whole neighborhood turned out, as soon as 
the storm was over, and worked day after day, 
shovelling over the snow. But all proved in vain, 
and it was not till spring that the little bodies 
were found, buried under one of the largest drifts, 
several rods from the road. Evidently the chil- 
dren had lost their hold on the others while 
crossing the little brook, and the wind had carried 
them down the bed of the run, and lodged them 
against a steep bank in the field, where the snow 
soon packed its cold and pitiless weight upon 
them. 

Poor little brother and sister! Their hands 
were still tightly clasped. With all their childish 
strength they had striven to obey their teacher and 
“keep together”; and together they had gone 
home, on the wings of the wild, wintry tempest. 


Mrs. L. J. Strona. 
— 


For the Companion. 


A MATCHLESS EXPLOIT. 
Incident in our Early Naval History. 


When we consider the uniform respect with which 
Americans abroad are now treated by all foreign 
powers, it seems hard to realize that only eighty 
years ago hundreds of our citizens were suffering in 
captivity on the shores of the Mediterranean; that 
they were treated with every indignity, and com 
pelled to labor as slaves, till their distressed friends 

at home had raised and paid exorbitant sums of ran- 
som money; and that our government was, or be- 
lieved itself*to be, powerless to aid them. 

Yet as late as 1803 such was the condition of affairs. 
Every captain of a merchant ship to the Orient, and 
every sailor under him, in bidding adieu to friends 
and family, counted this ugly chance of foreign 
slavery among the risks of the voyage. 

The bashaws, or beys, of Tripoli, Tunis and Algiers 
then sent out their armed ships for the express pur- 
pose of capturing our vessels and enslaving their 
crews. They even demanded tribute from the gov- 
ernment itself. Not even England, with all her naval 
strength, was exempt from the exactions of the 
Barbary despots, for only by paying annual tribute 
to them was immunity from their piracies purchased. 
Yet the Barbary powers did not keep the promises 
made by treaty, even when the tribute was paid. 
Their insolence was so intolerable that Bainbridge, 
who commanded the frigate George Washington, and 
who had been sent with the annual tribute-money, 
wrote, “I hope I shall never again be sent to Algiers 
with tribute, unless I am authorized to deliver it 
from the mouths of our cannon.” 

It was to remedy these abuses, and seek redress 
for long-standing outrages on our merchant marine, 
that an expedition was despatched by the United 
States Government to the Mediterranean in 1803. It 
was commanded by Commodore Preble, whose flag- 
ship was the Constitution. 

The fleet consisted of seven vessels, among them 
the frigate Philadelphia, commanded by Captain 
Bainbridge, who was now authorized, as he had 
wished, to deliver the tribute at the cannon’s mouth. 
But the result of this expedition against the corsairs 
was both disastrous and humiliating. For the Phil- 
adelphia, having chased a corsair into the port of 
Tripoli, was attempting to beat off, when she unfor- 
tunately ran on one of the hidden reefs which lie 
outside the entrance to the harbor, and, with her 
entire crew and armament, fell into the hands of the 
barbarians. This disaster happened on the 3d of 
October, 1803. 

The exultant bashaw was now more insolent than 
ever, and fixed upon an enormous sum of money as 
a ransom for the captive crew of the frigate. The 
frigate itself, then one of the finest ever built in 
America, was refitted, manned by Turks, and an- 
chored close under the castle walls of the citadel ot 
Tripoli, in readiness to cruise against American 
ships, or to resist the attacks of our men-of-war. 

Bainbridge found means to acquaint Commodore 
Preble, who was then at Malta, with the misfortune 
that had befallen him, and the commander of the 
| expedition arrived off the harbor of Tripoli, with 


Mary and Willie, and beggcd the men to endeavor | nis fleet, in the early days of 1804, and approached 


| to find them; but Mr. Kent pronounced the at-| sufficiently near that city to reconnoitre the position 
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and arrangement of the powerful batteries which 
protected the town. 

Under cover of the forts lay the bashaw’s fleet of 
piratical cruisers and gunboats, conspicuously among 
the former the captured Philadelphia, moored within 
gunshot of the castle walls, her long broadside ot 
twenty-six guns pointing menacingly seaward. 

The sight of this fine frigate, once the pride of our 
navy, but now in the possession of the corsairs, with 
her guns turned against those who had built her and 
brought her into these waters, filled the hearts of the 
American officers with emotions of the profoundest 
regret and chagrin—the more so because, with the 
small force at their disposal, it was evident that little 
could be done toward accomplishing the object ot 
their expedition and the humiliation of the arrogant 
Tripolitans. 


Decatur’s Plan. 


| hour before they had approached within two hundred | 


yards of the frigate. 

It was Decatur’s plan to run under her bows, and 
board over the forecastle. All the Americans, save 
the lieutenant himself, the pilot and two or three 
others, were lying beneath the bulwarks, out of sight. 

The breeze soon failed, and the Intrepid lay sta- 
tionary not over a hundred yards from the frigate. 
How to move nearer was a grave question; but at 
this moment a puff of wind off the land took the sails 
aback, but canted the Philadelphia, and swung her | 
at her cables in such a manner that the two vessels 
lay broadside to each other, and not more than sixty 
or seventy feet apart. 

Heads could be distinguished above the rail of the 
frigate, watching the ketch; and immediately a 
hoarse voice hailed her, and asked, in tones of some 
surprise, why they did not anchor, the officer evi- 


| dently mistaking the Intrepid for some trading craft. 


In the mind of none of them did these emotions | 
rankle more deeply than in that of young Lieut. 
Stephen Decatur, then in command of the schooner 
Enterprise; and it was from this moment that he | 
conceived the bold idea of entering the port by night | 
and recapturing the frigate where she lay, under the 
guns of the castle. 

Heavy weatfer coming on, the American fleet re- 
turned to Syracuse, its harbor of rendezvous, but 
Decatur did not abandon his scheme. By urging it 
vehemently, as the only means of success, he at 
length won from Preble—himself never deficient in 
courage and daring—a somewhat reluctant consent 
to attempt the exploit. 

Reluctant I say, for, although our naval service 
was not then lacking in brave young spirits, this 
project of Decatur’s was one at which the hardiest 
of them might well hesitate. 

For, in the first place, the entrance to the port of 
Tripoli was but little known to American sailors; 
there were dangerous reefs about it, on one of which 


‘“‘Answer, Catalano, and say to him that we have 
lost our anchors in the gale under Cape Misratah,” 
said Decatur to the pilot. “Ask him to allow us to 
run a warp to the frigate, and ride by her till morn- 
ing.” 

Catalano did so; and, after a moment’s hesitation 
and scrutiny, the Tripolitan captain gave his consent, 
but cursed them for a set of “lubbers.’”? He immedi- 
ately hailed again, and asked the pilot what brig that 
was in the offing, for they had sighted the Siren at 
sea just before sunset. 

Decatur chanced to know that the English had re- 
cently sold an old man-of-war to the bashaw at 
Malta, named the Transfer, and that this vessel was 
soon expected by the Tripolitans to arrive from that 
island. 

He instantly bade Catalano reply that the vessel 
seen was the Transfer. This statement appeared to 
gratify the Tripolitans. 

Meantime the boat of the Intrepid pulled off to 
the side of the frigate and took out the end of a 





the despised Christians; for, being Mahometans, 
they had been taught to abhor all Christian nations. 

Less than three minutes sufficed to clear the deck. 
Many of the Tripolitans swam ashore; and many 
others, taking refuge below, lost their lives, no doubt, 
in the subsequent destruction of the vessel. Of Deca- 
tur’s party, strange as it may appear, only four men 
were wounded in the affray, a result probably due 
chiefly to the suddenness and energy of their on- 
slaught. 

The Capture Complete. 


The Philadelphia was now in the hands of the 
Americans; and, had there been a breath of wind, 
Decatur would have cut her cables and attempted to 
get her out of the harbor. Or if the Siren, with her 
men and boats, had been at hand, it is possible 
that even so heavy a vessel might have been towed 
out of the harbor. But none of these facilities were 
at Decatur’s command. 

Meantime, while the youthful leaders hurriedly 
consulted together as to what course they should 
pursue, the great guns of the castle and neighboring 
batteries suddenly belched flame, and their heavy shot 
began hurtling and tearing through the rigging over 
their heads. The Tripolitan fleet, too, immediately 
opened fire upon the frigate; numbers of these ves- 


sels were anchored within two cable lengths of the | 
Philadelphia, which suddenly became the focus of a) 
cordon of fire. The crash of her timbers and the 


whizz of splinters in the darkness showed the adven- 
turers that no time must be lost, if they would escape 
the fate of Bainbridge and his crew. 

Determined, whatever befell himself and party, to 
destroy the frigate, Decatur gave the order to pass 
up the combustibles from the Jntrepid. These stores, 
consisting of kegs of tar and cans of oil {nd turpen- 
tine, were hastily passed on board the frigate, and in 
the darkness, lighted only by the flashing of the ene- 
my’s guns, carried below and piled in the gun-room, 








port, the magazine of the Philadelphia exploded, 
thus insuring the destruction of the ship; and then, 
with three rousing cheers of derision, which could 
not have failed to reach the ears of the corsairs, they 
stood out to sea and bore away for Syracuse. 
M. A. PHILLIPS. 
_— +> is 
HELPING OTHERS. 


All hearts grow warmer in the presence 
Of one who, seeking not his own, 
Gives freely for the love of giving, 
Nor reaps for self the harvest sown. 
— Whittier. 
—_ +r — 


For the Companion. 


BILLINGSGATE. 


The largest and most important fish-market in the 
world is at Billingsgate, London. It has been esti- 
mated by competent authority that the enormous 
mass of one hundred and thirty-two thousand tons 
of fish are annually disposed of in this great “pisca- 
torial bourse,” as Bertram happily terms it. 

Not only does it supply the millions of London, 
but it is actually the great central market of Eng- 
land. The important part it plays in furnishing the 
English people with food can, perhaps, be better 
understood when it is stated that four hundred tons 
of fish are equal in weight to a drove of one thousand 
oxen. 

In the very early chronicles allusion is made to 
Billingsgate Dock. Nearly a century before the Con- 
quest, laws were made by Ethelred to regulate the 
payment of dues by ships at Blynesgate, or Billings- 
gate, which, at that date, was the only wharf in 
London. 

The market was originally, and, indeed, until re- 
cent times, primitive in its construction and arrange- 
ment. We are told that people now living can recol- 


the Philadelphia had been lost. Moreover, within 

the harbor lay a numerous fleet of piratical vessels, while 
the Philadelphia herself, anchored close under the high 
walls of the citadel, was reported to have been converted 
into a veritable floating castle, and to be manned by a crew 
of a thousand Tripolitans. Nevertheless, Decatur believed 
that she might be retaken, or, in the nautical phrase, “cut 
out,” and he at once called for volunteers among the sea- 
men and marines to go with him. 

Seventy men eagerly offered themselves, among them 
Lieutenants Lawrence, Bainbridge and Thorn, and mid- 
shipmen Macdonough, Rowe, Morris Izard, Laws and 
Davis. Surgeon Hermann, of the Enterprise, also insisted 
on joining the expedition, fecling well assured that his ser- 
vices would be needed. 

Nor among these bold hearts, who thus offered their lives 
to support the honor of their country, must be omitted the 
name of a brave Sicilian pilot, named Salvadore Catalano, 
who, fired by the accounts of our free land and free insti- 
tutions, had entered our service at Syracuse. 

A small vessel, recently captured from the pirates, was 
selected to transport the attacking party. Its name was 
changed from the Mastico to the ketch Intrepid—a name 
which will be forever famous in the annals of our navy. It 
was a vessel of about sixty tons burden, of light draught, 
and a good sailer. 

The party embarked on the evening of the 3d of Febru- 
ary, 1804, and Lieutenant Stewart, having recently joined 
the squadron in the brig Siren, and being especially desir- 
ous of accompanying the expedition, was accorded permis- 
sion to do so in his vessel. 

Thinking it possible that it might be necessary to set fire 
to the Philadelphia by means of the Intrepid, the latter was 
stored with combustibles, and virtually converted into a fire- 
ship; and it was to be the office of the Siren to bring 





lect when it consisted of “a batch of uncleanly old 
sheds, reeking with fishy smells, and more or less beset 
by ruffianly company.’? The place was formerly much fre- 
quented by women of the class known as “fish fags,’? who 
bought or sold fish in the market, and who used language 
which has made the term Billingsgate synonymous with all 
that is low and vile in English speech. 

A decided improvement has been made in recent years, 
and one may now visit the great fish mart without special 
danger of having his sensibilities shocked; yet the signifi- 
cance still clings to the word —a fair illustration, says a 
clever writer, of the fact that, “as in the case of men, the 
evil that women do lives after them.” 

There are few places more interesting to visit than Bil- 
ingsgate, if one is not afraid of being jostled and be- 
daubed, and can go there in the early morning hours, when 
business is at full swing. 

In the summer of 1883 it was my fortune to be in London, 
as a member of the Commission sent by the United States 
to attend the International Fisheries Exhibition, and the 
excellent opportunity thus presented for a study of the 
peculiarities of the famous fish market of that great city 
was not neglected. 

On one occasion I left the South Kensington Station 
with two friends, rode in the “Underground” to the Man- 
sion House, from which a brisk walk of a half mile, in the 
yellowish gray light of a London morning, brought us to 
the market in time to witness the day’s sales. 

Early as it was, the fishmongers were astir, and already 
all the thoroughfares, from about the monument on Fish- 
Street Hill to beyond St. Mary-at-Hill, were packed with 
donkey carts of all sizes and shapes, representing various 
types of fishmongering, while here and there great lum- 
bering vans, belonging to the railroad or transportation 
companies, made their way along the centre of the broad- 








off Decatur and his party, in case the Intrepid was 
burned. Preble, indeed, had strongly advised Decatur 
to make no attempt to bring out the frigate, but, if 
possible, to burn or blow her up at her moorings. 


Baffled by a Gale. 


After a pleasant voyage of a little more than three 
days, the Intrepid and the Siren arrived in sight of 
the towers of Tripoli, and made preparations to at- 
tempt their contemplated service that night—the 
night of the 7th of February; but before evening 
one of those heavy gales, so common on this coast 
in winter, began to blow, and the Americans were 
compelled to put to sea in haste. 

Throughout that night the storm increased in vio- 
lence, and blew a tempest; the two small craft were 
widely separated, and for many hours were in danger 
of foundering. On board the Intrepid there were 
but scanty accommodations for so large a party. The 
sea repeatedly broke over her, and the poor fellows 
who constituted her crew were uncomfortable to the 
last degree, drenched to the skin, and suffering not 
a little from cold. 

For six days they were thus storm-tossed, like 
Eneas of old, on the wrathful bosom of the Medi- 
terranean; and, to add to their other miseries, their 
provisions ran so short that all had to go on the 
scantiest allowance of food. 

It was not until the afternoon of the 16th of the 
month that they were able to get back to Tripoli 
again, and then in a wretched plight, hunger for food 
as well as thirst for glory being now a powerful sen- 
sation beneath their jackets. 

But the sight of Tripoli fort, and the Philadelphia 
lying beneath its white walls, roused their martial 
courage again; and, although the Siren had not yet 
joined the Jntrepid, Decatur resolved to make the 
attack that night at all hazards, while the weather 
favored. 

Accordingly, as soon as it had grown dark, the 
ketch was headed for the west entrance to the har- 
bor, between the Mole-head and the Shoals of Seteef, 
a passage made use of by light draught vessels. But 
as they drew near, the surf was heard breaking so 
furiously that they dared not attempt it. 

The Jntrepid therefore wore round, and stood in at 
the east, or main, channel. It was now about nine 
o’clock, and the night, though clear, was quite dark, 
with the pale crescent of a new moon just sinking in 
the west. 

The wind had nearly fallen, only a breath of it 
continuing to fill the sails; still the ketch stole gen- 
tly in, and, passing the Shinel on the west side, 
glided slowly across the harbor. The pale hull and 
tall masts of the Philadelphia could now be made 
out, looming high in the obscurity. So slow was the 


hawser which was made fast to 
the Philadelphia’s fore chains. 
Three or four of the Intrepid’s 
crew, by Decatur’s orders, be- 
gan gently hauling at this line, 
to fetch the ketch alongside. At 
the same moment a boat from the frigate came across 
to the ketch; for there was evidently some distrust 
on the part of the Tripolitans as to the character of 
the Intrepid and her movements. 


Tripolitans Alarmed. 


The boat’s crew at once took alarm, and pulling 
back to the frigate, called out, “Americanos ! Ameri- 
canos !”” 

The cry was taken up and repeated from a hundred 
throats; and from that moment all was confusion 
and uproar. The Americans behind the bulwarks of 
the ketch leaped to their feet, and hauling at the 
line, drew the ketch alongside; while the frigate’s 
crew were seen pushing the tompions from the muz- 
zles of the broadside guns, getting ready to fire, 

With a dull, grinding noise, the Intrepid grazed 
aguinst the frigate’s side; and she had no more than 
touched, when Decatur, leaping from the rail of the 
little craft, caught hold of the main chains of the 
frigate and, climbing to her rail, over the channels, 
sprang down alone upon her deck. 

Midshipman Morris, a little farther forward, was 
on board at about the same moment. For some 
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AUSSELL BRICHSRO ON 2 
_ = which could barely be heard when at a distance, became 
BURNING THE PHILADELPHIA. more audible and finally confusing as we drew near its 


berths, the cockpit, storerooms forward and the 
berths on the berth-deck. An eighteen-pounder gun 
was then hauled back from a port and pointed down 
the main hatch, in order that, when the fire reached 
and discharged it, the ball might knock the bottom 
out of the ship and sink her. 

Despite the enemy’s fire and the imminent danger 
of their situation, all these orders were executed 
with precision. Fire was then set to the vessel in 
five places; and immediately volumes of black smoke, 
lighted up by flashes of flame, began to issue from 
the hatchways and lower ports. 

Meantime, numbers of armed boats were seen put- 
ting off from the quays and from the ships of war 
lying near. Still Decatur would not give the order to 

| abandon the frigate till assured that the fire had 
gained such headway that its extinction would be 
| impossible; and although the Tripolitans opened a 
musketry fire from their boats, they did not attempt 
to board the frigate—deterred, perhaps, by fear of the 
desperate courage of the Americans, or thinking an 
explosion of the ship’s magazine might at any mo- 
ment ensue. 


The Escape. 


seconds these two daring fellows were engaged, | 


hand to hand, without support. The utmost con- 
fusion prevailed among the crew of the frigate, 
however, else they must inevitably haye been cut to 
pieces. Before the furious strokes of their cutlasses, 
the Tripolitans drew back, and the next instant the 
ketch, which had recoiled slightly, coming in contact 
with the side of the frigate again, the entire party of 
Americans swarmed aboard and took possession of 
the after-deck. 

Meantime, the crew of the frigate were rushing up 
from their berths below. Hundreds of them were 
crowded together forward, their officers shouting 
wildly to them and inciting them to charge the 
“ Americanos.” 

But before they could form, or execute these orders, 
Decatur’s men rushed upon them, cutlass in hand. 


A short, sanguinary contest followed. Some of the | 


enemy fought with courage and desperation, but the 
most of them appeared to be panic-stricken, and 
crowded back upon each other so densely that even 
those who would have fought had not room to wield 
their weapons. 

Twenty to thirty Tripolitans, as was estimated, fell 





progress of the little craft that it was near half an | is alleged—the disgrace of falling into the hands of 


| beneath the strokes of the Americans; and many 


who were wounded jumped overboard, to avoid—it 


Not till the flames were bursting from many of the 
ports and rising in a dazzling column from the main 
hatch, was the order given to re-embark on the 
Intrepid. Little hope was entertained of escaping 
by most ef the men; for they were literally girt 


about with the enemy’s boats and ships of war, with | 


a tremendous artillery fire converging upon them; 


and so dead was the calm that the enormous volume | 


of black smoke, now brightly illumed by the flames, 
| rose straight upward into the sky. 
| They shoved off, however, and succeeded in getting 
clear of the burning frigate. Two sweeps were 
hastily rigged; with these they could but barely 
move the heavy ketch, and it seemed that, exposed 
to such a terrific artillery fire, the destruction of the 
little craft was certain. 

But at this moment fortune or Providence supremely 
favored the brave fellows—a breeze from the land 
| suddenly filled the sails of the ketch. She stood 

away at a good rate of speed, past the Shinel and 
| gained the outer bay, the cannon-shot plunging into 
| the sea all around her, throwing up white fountains 


| which sparkled in the ruddy light of the conflagra- | 


tion. Only three balls of all those discharged at 
them struck the ketch, and not a man was injured. 


Before they were fairly clear of the entrance of the | 


est streets, carrying their loads of fish to be sold. 


we approached the market-house, picking our way 


among the closely packed costers’ carts, the hum and buzz, 


source. 

But, if Thames Street is the scene of bustle and 
activity, what must be said of the market building 
and its immediate vicinity? Words are inadequate 
to describe the sights and sounds which are charac- 
teristic of Billingsgate. 

The great gong striking the hour of five in the 
morning announces that the salesmen of the market 
are to begin business, and with a hurry-scurrying 
rush they reach their desks, around which are a 
number of low benches or tables whereon are placed 
| the fish that are put up at auction, sold, and quickly 
taken away to give place for a new lot, this process 
being continually repeated until the sale closes for 
| the day. 

Fish were formerly sold at Billingsgate, as they 
still are at some of the markets on the coast, by 
“Dutch auction.” The salesman first names a high 
price and gradually lowers his demands till they 
reach the level of some one of the purchasers, who 
is not allowed to inspect, except in the most cursory 
manner, the bargain he is trying to secure. At the 
present time most salesmen are licensed auctioneers, 
and purchasers bid one above the other in the ordi- 
nary manner adopted at auction sales. 

Cod and ling are sold by the score or half-score, 
fresh haddock, plaice and soles are sold in boxes 
called “trunks,” each of which holds from seventy- 
five to one hundred pounds of fish. Herrings are 
sold by the “long hundred’”’—one hundred and thirty 
fish—on the vessels alongside the dock. Many of 
the finer or larger fish are sold by the piece or by 
| contract. 

For the transportation of fish into and out of the 
market, avenues cross the building at regular inter- 
vals, but they are necessarily very narrow. The 
| rules are strict about obstructing these passageways 
| in any manner, but it is often difficult to keep them 
| open. 

All fish taken into or out of the building are carried 
| by porters, who are duly licensed. The fee for a 
| license is half a crown. Those who engage in this 
work are obliged to wear on their left arm, while on 
| duty, a metal badge, upon which are engraved the 
| armorial bearings of the City of London. 

It is said that if a porter commits any offence, 
| such as stealing, drinking to excess, or using bad 
language, he is deprived of his license. The result 
of these rules is a marked and happy contrast be- 


| tween the conduct of the habitués of Billingsgate 
|of to-day, and those who frequented it in former 
times. 
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On the morning of our visit one of the large 
steam carriers, which attend on the trawling fleets 
in the North Sea and bring their catch to market, 
had arrived with a cargo of fish. Her arrival in 
the Thames had been immediately telegraphed to 
London from the signal station near the river’s 
mouth, and all necessary preparations had been 
made for the reception and disposal of her cargo, 
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the bomaree, as, in a former gencration, was 
raised by Englishmen against the ‘‘regrater,” who 
had a similar function in the corn market to that 
now discharged in Billingsgate by the bomaree. 
As we returned through Thames Street, on our 
way to the ‘“‘West End” and a late breakfast, the 
tangle of costers’ carts had begun to unravel, and 
| the vanguards of this motley gathering were al- 


| throwing himself between the king and a would- 
be assassin. 

Cairoli is one of the finest orators of Italy; 
while his romantic career, his upright character, 
his chivalrous bearing, and his personal magnet- 
ism, make him greatly beloved beyond the circle 

| of his political followers. He is the leader of the 
' political coalition called the Pentarchy and is quite 
as advanced in opinion as Crispi. 

The leader of the party of the Right—the mod- 
erate party—is the learned and eloquent Bonghi, 
the most scholarly of Italian statesmen, and an 
orator second only to Cairoli. He is by birth a 
Southern Italian, and has all the fervor of the 
Southern clime. As Minister of Education, he 
did a great deal to further the cause of popular 
education in Italy. 

Among other leading Italian statesmen, Nico- 
tera, Spaventa, Seismet-Doda, Bertoli- Viali, 
Mordini, and the Republican Duke of San Donato, 
all took active part in the revolutionary move- 
ments which ended in Italian independence. 

Each of the two sons of the old hero, Garibaldi, 
Ricciotti and Menotti, has a seat in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies. The former was chosen as 
an advanced radical, but as yet has not taken a 
leading part in legislation. Menotti Garibaldi is | 
a plain, honest soldier, who is by no means as | 


| sooner or later, that the mess of pottage, for which 





“By the time a man reaches middle age,” says 
Jacob Mathurin, ‘the histories of his ‘contempo- 
raries furnish him with moral lessons more signif- 
icant than any sermon.” 

The moral of such lives as that of the Burkes is 
a common one, and is easily read. In every com- 
munity the man or woman who sacrifices real 
happiness to the ambition to be fashionable, finds, 


| 





a great birthright has been sold, is but small and 
bitter to the taste. 

This is not because fashionable people are nat- 
urally more selfish or cruel than others; it is be- 
cause the tie between them is not that of genuine 
affection or respect, or of mutual interest in any 
noble cause or work. It is avowedly, simply 
amusement and emulation in display. When the 
new-comer, who is ‘‘pushing his way,” is no 
longer able to amuse or to compete in display, he 
is, necessarily, pushed aside. 

Every reader of the Companion will, early or 
late, have to decide upon his course in society. 
Let him remember the Burkes and their false am- 
bitions. 

a Se 
UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. 


Thackeray, in one of his “Roundabout” papers, 
tells, apropos of the stolidity of English servants, 


radical in temperament as his father and brother. | the story of a chalk-mark which some boy had made 

Italy is thus well-equipped with political abili- | above the door-bell of his house. There it remained 
ties of various kinds; and it is fortunate for her | weeks and months, although Jane, the housemaid, 
that nearly all her leading public men have already | daily polished the bell and door-plate. That was her 
proved their patriotism by risking life and fortune | duty, for which she was paid; but the chaik-mark 
in her cause. Under their guidance the young | W@S “out of her beat,” and, although it distigured 
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As soon as. she was secured to the pontoons 
which lay moored along the river-side in front of 
the market-house, gang-pianks \ere laid from 
the pier to her deck, and soon her cargo was being 
rapidly transferred to the shore by porters. It 
was interesting to see this motley throng passing 
in single file back and forth over the gang-plank, 
like an army of huge ants, each one, on his shore- 
ward trip, carrying a box of fish, which rested 
upon his head and shoulders. 

As fast as the fish reach the market, after the 
beginning of the day’s sales, they are quickly 
disposed of. The salesmen use their long account 
books, instead of a hammer, to knock down the 
goods. 

It is difficult to imagine a more novel sight than 
can be seen here when business is at its greatest 
activity. Hither and thither rush the porters, 
with packages of fish on their heads, and little 
enough regard do they pay to those they may 
jostle or bedaub. It is no time for ceremony ! 

“The only comparison,” remarks a writer, ‘I 
can find for the aspect, the sights, the sounds of | 
the place is—a rush. ~ A rush hither and thither at 


helter-skelter speed, apparently blindly, apparently | the principal of which are the relations of Italy to | Burke gave up his moth-hunting and joined a 


without motive, but really with a business-like | 
and engrossing preoccupation for fish and all | 
things fishy. 

“Baskets borne on the shoulders of the facchini 
of the place skim through the air with such rap- | 
idity that you might take them to be flying fish. | 
Out of the way! Here is an animated salmon | 


leap. Stand on one side! a shoal of herring will | place for a younger race of public men. But more| among the guests, but, instead, a few pseudo- 


swallow you up else.” 


But above the general din may on all sides be | power and influence, as they are venerable in| wealthy acquaintances. 


heard the shouts of the loud-voiced salesmen, | 


who, elevated somewhat above the heads of the | events which attended the achievement alike of | was successful. 


surging crowd around, repeat their calls to buyers | 
in tones which a Stentor might scarcely equal, but | 
which are adapted to the time and place. 


‘“‘Here, ye haddock-buyers, haddock-buyers! | 


Come on, haddock-buyers! Who’ll have this trunk | and popular, of living Italian leaders. He was | appeared and in their place were the rich notables 


of fine haddock ?” shouts one, while another calls | 


kingdom is prosperous and orderly, and every 








ISGATE. 

ready far on their way to the various quarters of 
London, and soon the cry of the fish-vendor would 
be resounding in distant Chelsea, at Islington, or 
in some still more remote section of the marvel- 
lous great city. J. W. Cotiiys. 


ter 


PROMISES OF THE FUTURE. 
There lives not a victim of pride and power 

But hopes in the future to win release; 

But dreams of some bright and golden hour, 

When the reign of oppression and wrong shall cease, 
And truth and love, with their beauty and might, 
Shall banish the sombre-hued shadows of night. 


—Ldward H. Dewart, 


+o 
LEADING ITALIAN STATESMEN. 


While the American public has an abundance 
of political news from England and France, and 
more or less from Russia, Germany and Austria, 
it is only now and then that a brief note of politi- 
cal intelligence reaches us from Italy. 

Italian politics, indeed, are seldom very excit- 
ing. All the political parties are fairly well agreed 
upon the leading questions affecting the Kingdom, 


the Pope, and those to other European powers. 
Italy has many living statesmen and orators of 
a high order of ability. The generation of states- 
men who aided Cavour in unifying the Italian 
States under the crown of Savoy has, for the 
most part, passed away. Ricasoli, Ratazzi, Min- 
ghetti and, quite recently, Depretis, have made 


than one of those who are still high in political 
years, took part, as young men, in the stirring 
liberty and of unity by the Italians. 

Chief among these is Francesco Crispi, the pres- 
ent Prime Minister of Italy. Crispi is undoubtedly 


the ablest, as he is also one of the most patriotic 


first heard of in 1859 and 1860, as one of the or- 


out, “This way, ye cod-buyers, cod-buyers, cod- | ganizers of the famous volunteer legion of the 


buyers! Who takes this lot of live cod ?” 


There are calls for ‘‘sole-buyers,” “turbot-buy- | baldi, freed Sicily from the yoke of the Bourbon | everybody knew, would not half-cover his outlay. 
ers,” and so on, perhaps, through nearly the whole | tyranny; but he had already, twelve years before, | But what matter ? 
list of edible fishes down to the plebeian skate or | in 1848, when he was only twenty-nine years old; | society,’ he told me, with a haggard, anxious face 


gurnet. 

With such a noise, rush and confusion, it is 
difficult for a stranger to comprehend how busi- 
ness can be successfully conducted. 

As fast as the fish are sold they are removed, 
and the vacant places filled with new material. 

The fish are often bought by the retailer direct, 
but more commonly by a middleman, who, in the 
phraseology of Billingsgate, is called a ‘‘bomaree.” 
Were it not for his intervention, many of the 
small dealers would be compelled to visit the 
market when their attendance would not only be 
an inconvenience to them, but their great numbers 
would obstruct the progress of business. 

The function of the bomaree is to purchase fish 
for which there is not a demand at the moment, 


and sell them later on, when it is possible for the | 


coster carts to work their way near the market. 
He therefore ‘“‘enables the small costermonger to 
postpone his visit to Billingsgate till he has dis- 
posed of his purchases of the previous day.” 
Middlemen are not usually popular, however 
useful they may be, and it is not, perhaps, sur- 
prising that much clamor has been raised against 


“Thousand,” which, under the bold lead of Gari- 


| taken part in the earlier Sicilian conspiracies. 
| Crispi began political life, like many other 
| young Italians of that day, as an ardent Republi- 
| can; but when the government of King Victor 
Emmanuel was established, he gave up his per- 
|sonal preference, and loyally supported it. He 
| has always been one of the chiefs of the Left, the 
| most advanced and progressive Italian party. He 
is a very skilful debater and parliamentary leader, 
and has personal qualities which give him large 
influence over men. 





“His tall figure and snow-white mustache,” | 


says a recent writer, “make him one of the 
most striking individualities of the Chamber, and 
he has in his face the unmistakable look of a man 
of power and courage.” 

Next to Crispi, perhaps the most conspicuous 
|of Italian public men is Benedetto Cairoli, who 
| has twice been Prime Minister. He, too, fought 
| side by side with Garibaldi in his younger days; 
jand even before that, took part, as a student at 
Pavia, in a revolt against the Austrians. More 
than once he was wounded in battle; and, on one 
occasion, saved the life of King Humbert, by 


year waxes stronger and more enlightened. | 


~or- 
YEAR’S 


NEW WISHES. 


From all this New Year's precious store 
Of wishes, as I scan them o’er, 
I choose for thee but three; no more. 
These three shall more than thousands prove, 
For they shall draw thy heart above— 
Their names are Service, Trust and Love. 
Trust God, and trust will gain God’s best ; 
Love God, and learn how love is blest; 
Serve God, and find in service rest. 
—Cottage Hearth. 
—— QQ 


SOCIAL AMBITION. 


“When I first came to New York,” said a well- 
known physician lately, ‘among my friends was 
a family named Burke. They lived in a modest 
little cottage in Orange. Mr. Burke was cashier 
mn a large business house in the city and drew a 
small, but assured, income. 

‘He was an enthusiastic naturalist, and spent 
his leisure time collecting specimens of moths and 

insects. His wife was a pretty, merry little 

| woman, happy in her husband, her children and 
| her home. They had a few educated, congenial 
| friends, who lived simply, like themselves. They 
| would often ask me to spend an evening with 
them. We would have a comfortable little supper, 
| some good music, and friendly, intelligent talk. 
| I always came home cheered and refreshed. 

“In 1870, Mr. Burke’s salary was raised. His 
wife urged that they should move into the city. 
She had social ambitions. They took apartments 

|in a cheap, pretentious building; Mrs. Burke’s 
| pretty muslins were replaced by showy silks; 


n 
| 


} 


| 


| dining-club. 

| ‘They asked me to dinner, occasionally, when I 
| was regaled with half-warm dishes from the res- 
| taurateur’s instead of Mrs. Burke’s well-cooked 
| suppers, and cheap wine in place of good coffee. 
| A waiter, hired for the occasion, had replaced the 
| neat little maid. None of their old friends were 


| fashionable folk, who talked incessantly of their 


“Burke soon began to speculate in stocks and 
They at once took a house in one 
of the side-streets and gave it to an upholsterer 
to furnish. Mrs. Burke set, up her own coupé. 
When, once a year, I was bidden toa state din- 
ner, I found the sham fashionable friends had dis- 


| 


| of whose acquaintance they had boasted. 
| ©The dinner was from Delmonico’s; but Mrs. 


Burke’s own footman served it. Burke’s income, 
‘We are making our way into 


| 


which betrayed how great was the strain upon 
him. 

“Tn 1876 he made a large amount by a specula- 
tion. They bought a house on Murray Hill, and 
emulated the wealthiest families of that neighbor- 
hood in splendor and extravagance. I was once 
asked to a ball in their magnificent house, and 
saw Mrs. Burke paying court to a so-called Rus- 
sian prince, whom she had secured as a guest. 
They were still pushing their way, as anxious and 
discontented as at first. 

“There was a sudden collapse on Wall Street. 
Burke lost in a week every dollar he owned. The 
shock, in his exhausted, nervous condition, 
brought on an incurable cerebral disease. He 
still lives, almost imbecile, a mere wreck of his 
former self. 

“His wife would not return to poverty and sim- 
ple modes of living again. She opened a fashion- 


} 





miserable life, in debt on every side. Not one of 


her fashionable friends recognize her on the street, 
and that is, perhaps, the bitterest drop in her 


able boarding-house, and drags out a hard-worked, | 





cup.” 


| the house, and a touch would have cleaned it away, 
it never occurred to her to give that touch. 

A lady who had passed some time in Holland tells 
a similar story of the service of the Dutch laborers, 
who give to their employers the hand-work which 
they have bargained for, but do not supplement it by 
a single voluntary movement of their brains. 

Two men had been hired to water a certain flower- 
bed. Every afternoon, at a given hour, they poured 
on the water—the watering-pot just so many times 
full. 

One day it rained incessantly during the whole 
night and the next morning, until the flower-garden 
was drenched and the paths were running streams; 
yet, prompt at the accustomed hour, out came the 
two Hollanders, and began deliberately sprinkling 
the soaked earth with their little pots as usual. 

When they were laughed at, they replied, “This is 
what we were engaged to do. Why should we ob- 
serve the weather?” 

This seems ridiculous reasoning. Yet how many 
of us act through our whole lives on the principle of 
these hireling servants? We go on, day after day, 
doing the little work that we have chosen and for 
which we shall be paid in money or in worldly gain: 
our briefs, our banking accounts, our round of visits 
in the doctor’s wagon, just as Jane scours bell, plate 
and steps. 

But if a hungry child or neglected pauper come in 
our way, or any private or public means of doing 
good, we treat it as Jane did the chalk-mark. It is 
out of our beat, it is none of our business. It is not 
for that we shall be paid, in money. 

The Levite was, no doubt, “attending to his own 
business” when he saw the wounded man lying in 
the road and passed by on the other side 


—~+<o—____—__ 
WHITTIER AT EIGHTY. 


The recent celebration of the poet Whittier’s 
eightieth birthday was one of the most extraordinary 
manifestations of the kind ever witnessed in the 
world. 

That New England should honor her heroic poet 
was to have been expected, and certainly that ex- 
pectation was abundantly fulfilled; but friendly salu- 
tations came from every part of the country, and 
some of the warmest from the Southern States. 
This was but just, for it was to those States that he 
rendered the greatest service that a man can render 
to men. 

The poets of America seem to be especially fort- 
unate in the closing years of their lives. Many of 
them were born in humble homes, and were reared 
in poverty, if not in hardship. The Emerson boys, 
we are told, had but one overcoat among them, and 
were obliged on cold days to take turns in going out- 
of-doors. 

Bryant thought he was a happy man when some 
enterprising editor gave him two dollars for a poem, 
even for such a poem as “The Waterfowl”; and 
Whittier felt himself abundantly rewarded if he 
could get a few verses printed anonymously in the 
poet’s corner of a village newspaper. But they all 
enjoyed peaceful and triumphant days at last. 

No one can escape trouble and pain in this life, but 
most of us can choose at which end of our lives we 
shall have them. The foolish and the weak, the 
wicked and the base, often have their good time first, 
and generally have their worst time last. It is im- 
possible to close an unworthy life in peace and satis- 
faction, and the longer a bad man lives the more un- 
happy he becomes. 

The English-speaking race have always held poets 
in peculiar honor, from the time when, four hundred 
and eighty-seven years ago, Chaucer was interred in 
the Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey. 

The tribute to Whittier on the 17th of December 
attests our kinship to the people who have made the 
Poet’s Corner one of the most fascinating and hal- 
lowed enclosures on the Eastern Continent. 


42> 
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CLASSIC NAMES. 


A literary tourist, while musing, in the neighbor- 
hood of Athens, on the departed greatness of Greece, 
was tapped on the shoulder by a modern Athenian, 
who, pointing out the tomb of Themistocles, said, in 
the vilest French, ‘Behold! the tomb of our greatest 
man!” 

“Who are you?” asked the tourist. 

“T am Miltiades.” 

‘‘What!” exclaims the tourist, starting back. 


_ THE YOUTH'S 





_COMPANTON. 








with a grin. 

“Is it possible! the hero of Marathon so reduced!” 
exclaimed the tourist. 

“Oh, I knew them all!” said the Athenian, anx- 
ious to earn a little silver. 

“Who—all?” 

“Yes, I knew them—those poor gentlemen of 
Marathon.” 

Miltiades, anxious to earn a few shillings by point- 
ing out ruins to a modern traveller, dissipated the 
tourist’s dream of ‘Fair Greece.” 

Mr. S. S. Cox, late United States Minister to Tur- 
key, quotes this anecdote as an illustration of the 


. | 
fact that grand classic names are still borne by mod- 


ern Greeks. 

On the Princes Isles he discovered Herodotuses, 
Lycurguses and Pisistratuses. His gardener’s name 
was Xenophon. 
you ever hear of your ancestor Xenophon, who was 


not only a handsome soldier but a great writer, many | 


hundred years before Christ?” 

“T know no such man,” he answered; “but I know 
Xennie, who carries water to our garden.” 

The butcher, who brought to Mr. Cox’s door 
chickens, mutton, lamb and beef, strung on a long 
pole, was named Pausanias. Anastasia and Euphro- 
syne served him with ice-cream and fruits, and Deme- 
trius and Theodosius peddled wares in front of his 
house. ; 

The children who played in the streets of Prinkipo 
answered to names written in the Odyssey and the 
lliad. The women respond to calls for Helen, Calypso 
and Theano. 


4a>> 
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SIMPLE, HAUGHTY INNOCENCE, 





Jenny Lind was marked—so an English writer 
tells us—by “simple and haughty innocence,” and by 
a peremptory scorn for anything that she felt to be 
beneath her. She could not endure impertinent 
curiosity, and persons who forced themselves upon 
her were treated with freezing coldness. 

Some Americans, prompted by that vulgar curiosity 
which suffers no great man or noted woman to live 
quietly and retired, forced themselves into Jenny 
Lind’s home, though they were strangers to her, 

“What is it you wish?” she asked, standing very 
erect. 

“OQ Madame Goldschmidt, we hoped to have the 
pleasure of seeing you, and of making your acquaint- 
ance!’ 

“Well, here is my front! There” [with a whisk 
around] “is my back! Now” [with a low curtsy] 
“you can go home and say that you have seen me!” 

After her visitors had crept out abashed, she was 
very penitent for having been rude. She could not 
endure the impertinent curiosity which insists upon 
treating noted persons as if they were on exhibition. 
When it asserted itself in her presence, she rebuked 
it as something small, mean and selfish. 

Jenny Lind had a high standard for her friends 
and for herself. Over her house-door was carved the 
figure of a lark, that, “singing ever, soars,” and 
“soaring ever, sings.” 

Such was her purity of tone that her “haughty 
innocence” at once displayed itself when, in her 
presence, a friend ventured on a doubtful allusion or 
a hazardous innuendo. 

A friend made some such reference one day, while 
calling on her. She parted from him instantly, and 
the parting was final. For it was difficult for one 
who had lapsed in purity of word to receive her es- 
teem. 

Her recoil from all that was evil, impure and vul- 
gar resembled the impulse “with which the bent 
bow recoils from the curve to which the archer’s 
strength has forced it.” 

SS 
RENEWED VISION. 

The man who, when his sight was restored, saw 
“men as trees walking,’’ was doubtless, for a time, 
as much embarrassed by the strangeness of the 
world unfolded to his vision as delighted with its 
wonders. 

A lady who has suffered for years from an affection 
of the eyes, which is now yielding to scientific skill, 
says that she is every day entertained by new and 
amusing experiences, attendant on the recovery of 
her sight. 

She had been wearing for several weeks a dress 
selected for her by a young friend, and had taken 
great comfort in the thought that it was of a sober 
hue. One morning, however, as she put it on, she 
glanced down at it, standing in a flood of sunlight, 
gazing at it with eyes that had not seen as clearly 
for years. 

“Why, Ella!” she cried, summoning* her daughter 
from the next room. “I’ve been wearing a bright 
purple dress all winter, and never knew it.” 

The lady can best tell another experience in her 
own words: 

“The first morning that I actually noticed an im- 
provement in my eyes,” she says, “I looked in the 
glass, and was perfectly amazed to see how old I’d 
grown; but I was in a good humor because my eyes 
were better, and so I nodded to myself, and said: 

“It’s a long time since I’ve seen you as plainly. 
Why, how ugly you’ve grown! It seems to me I 
never saw so many wrinkles.’ ”’ 

But doubtless we should all prefer to find our faces 
furrowed by age, rather than relinquish the pleasure 
of seeing them at all. 

——~@>—_____. 


CHURCH AND BEACON. 


It is well known that in England many of the early 
churches near the sea served both as places of wor- 
ship and as signal stations for shipping on the coast. 
They were early lighthouses, and lanterns were hung 
in their towers. 

On the coast of Cornwall, in particular, the parish 
church was often set in a place inconvenient to reach 
on the land but conspicuous from the sea. 

In the interior of the country the church with its 
spire was a landmark to travellers by faintly traced 
paths through well-wooded regions. To give the 
building as bold a position as possible, it was set on 
high ground. This usage was continued by the set- 
tlers in New England. It served the same purpose 
here that it had served in the mother country hundreds 


Mr. Cox asked him one day, “Did | 


of years before. It gave a feeling of closer human 
neighborhood to the thinly settled regions. At pres- 
ent there are many of those early church sites unoc- 
cupied, and not even approached by a highway. 


SS 
HENNA DYEING. 


A fashion once prevailed in France of employing a 
certain hairdresser; so necessary did his services be- 
come that no lady of social pretentions could appear 
| in public unadorned by his art. That he might sat- 
| isfy all his customers, the man was obliged, for fes- 
| tive occasions, to begin his work the day beforehand, 
| and some ladies were constantly obliged to pass the 
night seated in high-backed chairs, that they might 
keep their head-gear in good order. 








| Such preliminary torture is suffered by the Arabian 

| lady when undergoing the process of dyeing with the 

| henna plant. The following description of that part 

| of the toilet is taken from ‘‘Memoirs of an Arabian 
Princess.” 

The lady who is about to undergo the dyeing process 
is stretched out at full length on her back, and is not 
allowed to stir. The paste is put on the soles of the 
feet, the toes included, about an inch thick; the 
upper part of the feet is never dyed. Soft leaves are 
then applied, as a covering, and the whole is tightly 
wrapped in linen. 

The same process is gone through with the palm 
of the hand and the fingers. To keep the —- 
tion in place, the lady must lie perfectly still all 
night, for no other parts of the body must receive 
the dye, and a spot on the back of the hand or the 
tinger-joints would be a great disfigurement. 

Al this time she is dreadfully teased by swarms of 
mosquitoes and flies, but she dare not move to drive 
them away. In the upper classes, slaves watch all 
night to keep away these pests with fans. 

‘he same process must be repeated for three nights 
to obtain the desired red tint; but, once finished, it 
remains for a month, and cannot be washed out. 


~>— 
BAD WRITING. 


some and legible handwriting, and there was need 
of it; for among some of the older generation the 
handwriting has sometimes been a puzzle, and, as in 
the following instance, capable of being construed 
according to the reader’s pleasure : 


During the war a quantity of personal property 
belonging to a resident of Washington was seized 
and confiscated by the United States. 

For years the original owner made repeated at- 
tempts to secure an order for its restoration from the 
quartermaster who had charge of it. But he was 
obdurate, and insisted that it should be restored only 
through an act of Congress. Still the attorney for 
the plaintiff persisted, and again he wrote to Quarter- 
master-general Meigs for an order of restoration. 

This was about the seventh attempt, and the officer 
had grown impatient. He wrote an exceedingly 
vigorous reply, in which he emphatically refused to 
do as requested. The handwriting was frightful. 

The attorney saw his chance. He hastened to his 
client, and, thrusting the letter to,him, said, “I have 
succeeded at last. Here is the order.” 

‘he “order” was taken to the corral, where the 
officer in charge recognized the signature and at once 
turned over the property. 

When General Meigs asked what had become ot 
it, he was told that it had been restored on his order. 
He saw the order, and, as he could not read it, he 
simply said, “I do not remember signing it.”—T7he 
Argonaut. 

——— 


BRAZILIAN POSTMAN. 


For a public office in which one might feel tolera- 
bly secure, so long as he attended to its duties, and 
was not guilty of offensive partisanship, the position 
of mail-carrier in Brazil may be recommended with 
unlimited confidence. In a four days’ journey across 
lower Brazil, Mr. Wither met but one civilized being, 
and this was a postman. 


This man I met travelling alone and on foot, carry- 
ing his provisions, cooking-pot and sleeping-gear on 
his back, going from Jatahy to Castro, a distance of 
one hundred and forty-five miles, more than half of 
which was through the wild and uninhabited forest. 

I had a short conversation with him, for, on jour- 
neys such as these, travellers never think of passing 
each other on the road without speaking. 

He found time to tell me that he performed the 
double journey of two hundred and ninety miles 
once a month, and that, though he might have a 
mule if he chose, he preferred travelling on foot, as 
he could thus save a little money. His pay was about 
ten dollars for the double journey, which usually 
occupied him about a fortnight. 

This journey was remarkable, not so much for its 
length as for its intense loneliness, for along the 
whole route there were but three points where the 
man could sleep under shelter. Three nights at least 
had to be passed in the gloomy solitude of the forest, 
or upon the desolate prairie. 


—+or 
DEALER IN ISTHMUSES. 


M. de Lesseps, the “inventor” of the Suez and 
Panama Canals, is said to spend more time in trav- 
elling than he does at home. He is a white-haired 
and very brisk old gentleman, and always wears the 
air which “looks like business.” 


While travelling lately in France, M. de Lesseps 
happened to be placed in a compartment with two 
commercial travellers, who did not know him. The 
two “drummers” found that he had travelled much, 
and fancied that he belonged to their fraternity. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said one of them finally, “but 
are you not a travelling man, too?” 

“Certainly I am.” 

“We thought so. What is your line?” 

“Tsthmuses,” said M. de Lesseps. 

‘““‘Wh-wh-what?” asked the puzzled drummer. 

“T am introducing ship canals,” said de Lesseps. 

The commercial travellers feared that they had 
fallen in with a lunatic, but when de Lesseps made 
himself known, they were much delighted with their 
distinguished fellow-traveller. 


———_+o>—___—_ 
RELATIONS STRAINED. 


The relations between artist and critic are apt to 
be put to a severe test, if they are at any time 
friendly. Friendship for the painter is not allowed 
to bias the critic’s judgment in the exercise of his 
calling. Mr. Frith tells a good story of David Rob- 
erts, of the Royal Academy, whose pictures were 
severely criticised by a friend: 

Feeling, perhaps, that Roberts might find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile an attempt to do him a serious in- 
jury with the usual interpretation of the term friend- 
ship, the critic wrote a private note to the artist, 
explaining his action on the hypothesis of a self- 
imposed duty to the ) pg on and concluded his note 
by the expression of a hope that severe criticism 
would not interfere with the sincere feeling of friend- 
ship which the writer hoped would always exist. 

To this Roberts replied that the first time he met 
the critic he would give him a sound thrashing ; 
and he ventured to hope that a broken head ‘“‘would 
not interfere with the sincere feeling of friendship 
which he hoped would always exist.” 








There is a growing tendency to encourage hand- | 





“To those suffering from Dyspepsia, I recommend 
‘Dr. DAVID KENNEDY’S FAVORITE REMEDY,’ of 
Rondout, N. Y.”—J. Elting, Hudson. $1.00. [Adv. | 

—_—»—_—_—_ 

For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, | 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy | 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” | (Adv. 


A FLOWER BED 9, 


12 Papers in all, each containing mixed varieties of 
the sort named, Verbena, Pansy, Aster, Phlox, Candytuft, 
Balsam, Petunia, Alyssum, Morning Glory, Mignonette, 
Pinks, Chrysanthemum. Send 2c. stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. SPRINGFIELD SEED CO., SPRINGFIELD, O. 


A Sketch of the Field of Practical Shorthand, 


with plan of instruction, by mail, for the informa- 
tion of those who wish to learn the art. By 
James H. Fisu, Stenographer to the United States 
Courts in New York and Brooklyn. 











Sent on ap- 
plication, inclosing 5 cents postage. Address 
James H. Fisu, 229 Broadway, New York. | 
P. O. Box, 138. 


NNTINNG 0 AN 50) PRIGGES’ BOOK showing | 
over 400 designs for Art 
. Needlework, Painting and 

Ase & N 


Braiding, sent free for 15 cts. 
RIGGS’ Book of Village 
scenes for outlining suit- 

able for Doylies, Cushions, 

Tidies, etc., sent free for 3c. 
RIGGS’ Silk Guide de- 
scribes how to shade 

Briggs’ Transfer Designs 

y correctly. Sent free for 3c. 
RIGGS’ Latest Novelty. 
A complete silk shade 

ecard showing 300 shades in 

which Briggs’ Silk Crewel | 

Filoselle or Outline Silk can | 

be obtained, sent free for I8e, | 

A warm iron passed over the 

back of these papers transfers the pattern to any fabric. 

All the above for 35c, 104 Franklin Street,N.Y. 


a ASK FO 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S - 











EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature _in BLUE INK 
across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 





We are children who cheerfully join in the chorus 
When pide TAR OAPs the subject befere us, 
Gama tried all the rest, 
0 she knows itsthe best, 
Andwe laugh with delight when she lathersit ver us. 


Pure, Purifying, Emollient, Healing. Pre- 
vents Chapping, Cures Skin and Scalp Diseases. Sample 





and Pamphlet, 4 cents. Mention this paper. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton St., New York. 









‘waHsriod | - 


The only polisher, beautifier, and preservative of the 
teeth. “The best cleanser and polisher of the_ teeth 
known.”—J, ¥. Tribune. A noted dentist writes, “Use of 
the Felt Brush, especially by the young, will avert much 
suffering, often followed by loss of teeth.” Also Bristle 
“Head” any form or stiffness, “Florence” make, 15 cents, 
fitting above holder, Set, 75 cents, or mailed separately. 


Ingalls’ Waste Embroidery 
Silk is different from all other 
“waste.” It comes in hanks of yard 
lengths, assorted colors, and is not 
snarled. We have sold THOUSANDS 
of these packages. Customers are 
more than satisfied with it. Price 
25 cents per package. 


5 SKEINS ImportTeD EM- 








BROIDERY SILK, assorted col- 
ors, tor LSc. 25 skeins Im- 
ported Floss, assorted colors, for 17c. 
25 skeins ded Embroidery Silk, 
11 assorted colors, for 20c. 25 small 
® skeins Imported Etching Silk 
Wl ed colors, for 10c. package 
Plush and Velvet Pieces for Crazy 
Patchwork, for 3Oc. A package of 
N Ribbon Remnants for 20c. A pack- 
age of Satin and Silk Pieces, With Sprays of Flowers 
and Outline Designs stamped 0n_them, for 40c. 
AVE YOU GOT INGALLS’ 
ISTRATED CATALOGUE of STAMPING 
OUTFITS, FANCY WORK MATERIALS, BRIGGS’ 
TRANSFER PATTERNS, ‘oOKS, STAMPED GOODS, 
etc.? Price 10 cents. Send us yest JSull address 
and one 2-c, stamp and we will send this Catalogue. 
INGALLS A MONTHLY MAGAZINE devoted 
exclusively to PAINTING, FANCY 
HOME Work, ete. Price $1.00 per 
year. LipA and M. J. CLARK- 
M AG AZINE SON, authors of BRUSH STUDIES, 
ete., write only for this Magazines. 
If you wish to keep If you wish to ex- 
osted on FANCY amine the MAGA- 
VORK,PAINTING.| SAMPLE [zine before sub- 
etce., you should scribing, send 6 cts 
subscribe for IN-| COPIES |(three 2c stamps) 
i HOME ‘or SAMPLE COPY, 
HT ae TT PREMoM List &c 
will send you everything in this 
advertisement, including a” Year's SPECIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION to INGALLS’ HOME 
MAGAZINE, for $2.00. R 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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Malt and Hops’ 


RECOMMENDED BY 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
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FOR SALE BY » 
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MONG THE GOOD THINGS which will appear in SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE during the year is a series of papers on Railroads: 
How they are Built, How Managed, and What the Life of 


the Railroad-Man is. 
A Special Offer is made to new 


The Articles will be superbly illustrated. 


and old readers of THE YOUTH’S 


CompPANION (see Christmas Number). 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, $3.00 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, $1.75 


ORDERS MAY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


} Both for $3.75. 


BE SENT TO 


OR PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











A. T. CROSS “PURITAN” STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


PRICE, ONLY $SI.00. 





A Stylographic Pen has become a necessity to many people. It is all ready for business. We have now 
used a large number of this popular style, and they have given universal satisfaction. Our price, postage paid, 


is only $1.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 





A POCKET-KNIFE FOR SERVICE. 








This WostenhoJm IXL Real Stag Knife, No. 2043, is made especially to our order. The cut is actual 
size. The Blades are best English cast crucible steel, set ready for use, and, if kept in order, will cut like a razor 
until ground to the back. Real Stag handle, double German-Silver Bolsters, Rivets and Shield, brass lined, best 
quality. A knife of this quality is sold at the stores for much more than we ask for it. The price to our readers 


is only $1.00. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SCHOOL-HOUSE ON THE HILL. 
(New York, 1840—S.) 


to bemoan his sin, but, erring as he was, to go to 





On a windy height of a country road, 
The school-house stood, in teeth o” the blast; | 
Summer and winter it shivered and creaked, | 
In the wildest gale that hurtled past. 


Summer and winter, its front to the north, 
Unsheltered by trees from cloudless sky ; 
While the urchins played in sand or snow, 
In track o’ the wheels, as teams went by. 


The clumsy old blackboard, the rusty stove, 
The whittled benches, with traps for flies, 
And the books on the master’s inky desk— 

I see them all when I shut my eyes. 


We lived in a world of our school-days then— 
“Pm up at the head! I spelled that way!” 

So proud of our victories, we could face 

The Ogre of Composition Day! 


And we learned (to be sure we learned) to parse, 
Ciphered our sums, or we felt the rule, 

And spoke a piece in our starchiest clothes 
When Trustees came to visit the school. 


Like the gladiators in brave, old Rome, 
Soldiers besieging a “leagured town, 

We stood in the ranks of the spelling-school 
Till the fatal word had knocked us down. 


Of course we grew older, and quite of course, 
We rhymed a verd to—the gentle dove, 

Had it mood or tense? Ah! our skies were blue 
So was our ink—as we played at—love! 


Uncurtained the windows, with maps between, 
Of countries, peoples, vague and dim, 

The Caliph of Bagdad we better knew, 

We had often walked the streets with him. 


And we climbed Jack’s Beanstalk every day; 
Danced while the fairy godmother led. 

What delicious fright when the grim wolf ate 
The dear, little maid with hood of red! 


What was the dizziest Alp to the slide, 
Risking our necks on the flying sled; 

Or the court of kings to the beechy wood, 
When the trees their wealth of nuts had shed! 


We longed for old Sinbad’s diamonds and gold, 
And all the treasures that pirates hide; 

We knew the secret, the sesame spell, 

And the magic door for us flew wide, 


O wonderful glamour of childhood days, 
With all their innocent make-believes ; 
Peopled by fairies and giants—a haze 
Of magic carpets and forty thieves! 


Was there ever a glen like our hemlock dell? 
Red berries grew by its tinkling rill. 

Or ever such tales of wonderful times, 
While hours flew by with delightful thrill? 


When the master rapped with rule on the sash, 

We knew the signal to call us in. 

“The school is dismissed,” they were welcome words, 
And out we rushed with a headlong din! 


Smile, if it please you, at old-fashioned ways, 
The lessons, we learned, have served not ill, 
We've asmile and a tear for old-time days, 
The dear, old school-house up on the hill! 





When lessons and life are over at last, 

May the roll-call find us conscience clear, 
And the Master smile a loving “Well-done!” 
As, low at His feet, we answer, “Here!” 


MARGARET STEWART SIBLEY. 


~4>>- 
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For the Companion. 
LOOK OUTWARD. 


A venerable clergyman, whose keen insight into 
human motives had been sharpened by long expe- 
rience, lately told to a group of young girls the 
history of a woman he had known. 

“She was a schoolgirl when she resolved to give 
herself to Christ. Her zeal was fervid and con- 
stant; she prayed, fasted, and laid down many 
arbitrary rules concerning her reading of the 
Bible and devotional books. Her words, chari- 
ties, acts, even her looks, were ordered by these 
laws. 

“She came to talk to me o1 her spiritual condi- 
tion almost daily, and discussed her growth or 
falling back in grace with a fluency which startled 
me. She believed that perfection could be reached 
in this world, and hoped, by incessant watchful- 
ness, to gain it. 

“T soon found in her a certain self-conscious- 
ness, which, if not vanity, was near akin to it. 
Her actions and words became rigid and artificial, 
and lost the genuine, spontaneous force which 
gives power over others. 

“The young girl removed to another town, and 
passed from under my care. She was one of a 
large family of scanty means. Her mother died, 
and six younger brothers and sisters were left to 
her to educate and bring up. 

“Ten years after she left school I met her, a 
grave, clear-eyed, sweet-voiced woman. She was 
busy from morning until night, sewing, mending, 
teaching Latin to one child, geography to another, 
spelling to a third, and to all, in her every gentle 
word, the love of Christ. Her work had taught 
her good sense, faith and humility. 

“I spoke to her of her spiritual condition. 

**«T do not know where I stand,’ she said, with 
a look of pain. ‘I pray to God incessantly to 
teach me how to help the others, but I have so 
little time now to study my own state!’ 

“She did not understand that the tree, which 
fills its appointed place, on which God’s sun shines 
and rain falls, grows to its full stature uncon- 
sciously. The child under healthful conditions 
does not increase in height and weight more slowly 
because it does not measure itself in the mean- 
while.” 

Almost all young Christians are fond of this 
morbid introspection. It is not God nor the work 
which He sets them to do that concerns them 
most, but the effect of God and the work upon 
their own souls. 





It is noticeable that the Saviour, after Peter’s 
cowardly denial of Him, did not bid him sit down| 
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work. “Lovest thou Me?” ‘Then “Feed My | 
sheep.” | 
“We should reckon that a poor draught horse,” | 


| says Bishop Buller, “which, standing still in the | 


furrow, should look back regretfully upon its un- 
done work. Let him go on to drag the plough | 
and leave his master to judge whether the work is 
well or ill done.” 

If it is not wise to pause too often in the tasks 
assigned us, to brood over our own condition, 
what time should we spare to the discussion of the 
condition of the souls of our neighbors ? 

“‘Who art thou,” sternly asks the apostle, ‘that | 
judgest” thy brother? ‘To his own Master he 
standeth or falleth.” 

————+or-—___—_— 
CURIOUS FIRES. 

The origin of fires is often very mysterious, and 
not infrequently incendiarism is suspected, or even 
taken for granted, simply because no other explana- 
tion seems easy; but once in a while the truth comes | 
out in such a case, and the fire is proved to have 
been occasioned by some accident so peculiar in its 
nature that no ordinary measure of carefulness could 
have guarded against it. Not long ago, for instance, 
a lot of Sea Island cotton in bales was discovered to 
be on fire in a New Jersey warehouse, and when the | 
flames were extinguished in one spot, they would 
immediately break out in another. 


An examination showed that it was roller-gin cot- 
ton; that is, cotton of which the lint is drawn away 
from the seeds by a pair of rollers, set ut such a dis- 
tance apart as to keep the seeds from entering be- 
tween them, while the fibre passes on and goes into 
a bag. 

In the present case, more or less of the seeds had 
somehow got between the rollers and been crushed, 
and had thus saturated the cotton with oil, which, in 
due time, had caused spontaneous combustion. 

A still more curious case occurred in a Massachu- 
setts factory. In the middle of the room a milling- 
machine was turning knife-handles, the dust being 
blown up through a metal tube into the room above, 
and thence forced out of doors through a wooden 
pipe. 

A spark from an emery wheel, fifteen feet from the 
milling-machine, struck a window, and rebounding, 
entered the mouth of the metal tube, set the wood 
dust on fire, so that the flames poured out of the 
wooden pipe in a stream twenty feet long. 

An engineer, cleaning up a mill, put some cotton 
waste in front of the boiler, where it would be handy 
for the fireman in the morning. 

During the night this took fire spontaneously; the 


| flames spread to the kindlings under the boiler, and 
| soon raised steam enough to cause the boiler to blow 


off, badly scaring the watchman, who knew, or 
thought he knew, that there was no fire under it. 

In another instance, a man drove a nail into the 
ceiling of a jute-mill. The nail glanced off, was struck 
by the vapid moving beaters, and caused a serious 
conflagration. 

In short, hard as it sometimes is to kindle a fire 
when one is obliged to do so, it needs nothing but the 
smallest spark, at just the right moment, to start a 
blaze where it is least expected. 


———__— | 


CHARACTER AND DEED. } 


A man’s failure may bring out a moral nobility, | 
which illustrates how much better it is to be than to | 
do. Early in the career of Brunelleschi, the builder | 
of the dome of the cathedral of Florence, and of | 
his friend Donatello, there were a victory and a de- | 
feat, which showed that character is greater than | 
deed. Donatello had made his first great crucifix, 
and in his simple joy, talked about it to his friend as 
if it were a rare work of art. 


Brunelleschi, on seeing it, smiled. Donatello pressed 
him to express his opinion of the crucifix. 

“You have put a peasant, not Christ, upon the 
cross,” said the candid friend. 

“If it is so easy as you think, take wood and make 
a crucifix,” answered Donatello, in anger. His reply 
has been repeated by artists, again and again, to 
their critics. Mr. Pugin, the ecclesiastical architect, 
once answered one of Ruskin’s criticisms with, “Let 
the fellow build a church.” 

Brunelleschi made no answer, but began a crucifix, 
worked on it secretly for several months, and when 
he had finished it, invited Donatello to dine with him 
on a certain day. 

On the appointed day, the two young artists walked 
together to Brunelleschi’s lodgings. Stopping at the 
market, the host bought eggs, bread, and fruit, for 
their simple dinner, which the guest carried in his 
apron. 

On arriving at his lodgings, Brunelleschi told his 
friend to go in and wait for him, as he had a little 
business to transact. The unsuspecting Donatello 
entered and found himself in the presence of the new 
crucifix, which had been set in a good light. 

The sight startled him, and the excellence of the 
work caused him to throw up his hands in wonder. 
Eggs, bread and fruit fell to the floor. 

“What do you mean, Donatello?” said the host, 
entering. ‘How shall we dine now that you have 
spoiled everything?” 

“If you want any dinner takeit. I have had enough 
for to-day,” cried the poor, humiliated guest. Then 
he added, in a burst of admiration, “To thee it is 
given to make the Christ, to me only the peasant!” 

The poor fellow’s heart was wrung and his pride 
wounded; but he had a noble nature , and therefore 
he was enabled to display both his admiration and 
eae. 

Brunelleschi was the greater artist, but Donatello, 
possibly, was the greater man. 


—~e>—_—__——_ 
“THE GREAT FRASCUELO.” 


The barbarous “sport” of the Spaniards, bull- 
fighting, has lately had a terrible episode in Madrid. 
Frascuelo, the most famous toreador in Spain, was 
killed by the thrust of a bull’s horn in the arena. 
His career and its end illustrated the strange back- 
wardness of the Spaniards in civilization, for it is 
said that the death of this bull-fighter has made a 
much deeper impression on the Spanish people than 
did the death of the late King Alfonso. 


Frascuelo, with the people, easily passed for the 
— man in Spain. He never took part in a bull- 
ght for less than five thousand dollars, and the 
presents which he received often brought the amount 
up to eight thousand dollars for a single contest. 

He was thick-set, rather short, but quick and ner- 
vous. His eyes were very black and brilliant. At 
the moment of danger his pupils dilated, he drew his 
head close to his neck, and slightly bent his shoulders. 
Grasping his sword tightly, he stood waiting for the 
onset of the bull, lifting himself up and down slightly 
with his feet, as he prepared to spring. 

No animal could Htrike so quickly as he could leap 
and send his sword-blow, and in this his success lay. 
After every one of his exploits the twenty thousand 
spectators went almost wild with excitement; the 
men threw their hats, watches and cigar-cases—any- | 
thing that their hands fell upon—into the arena; the 
women threw their bracelets, their lace handker- | 





chiefs, and even their hats filled with flowers. Fras- 


cuelo, standing back with the air of a grandee, bade | 


the toreadors of less rank gather up these offerings. 

The present Queen Regent of Spain, Christina of 
Austria, has never been able to endure the final and 
bloody spectacle of the bull-fights; and yet she has 
weakly attended the earlier scenes of the brutal show, 
and has patronized and commended this worse than 
butcher, calling him “Amigo Frascuelo” (Friend 
Frascuelo), and inducing him to give his exhibitions 
for charities in which she was interested. 

Having won the title of “first spada of the king- 
dom of Castile and Aragon,” and having become a 
millionaire, Frascuelo at last failed to leap quickly 
enough, and was killed in the sight of a great audi- 


| ence, a victim to the survival of a taste for the old, 


bloody amusements of the arena, which survives no- 
where else in Christendom than in Spain and the less 
enlightened parts of Spanish America. 

— 


For the Companion. 


THE SNOW FALL. 
There is a snow-fringe on a darling’s grave, 
White lace-work woven by the weaver wind. 
How gently falls the snow on starry wings, 
Lighting as softly on the humble shed, 
Where the tired laborer finds sweet rest on straw 
As on the roof that shields luxurious ease. 
The wind wraps the white cloak about the hills 
As a fond mother folds her drapery 
About her children shivering in the storm. 
Sad spirit of the troubled air, thy voice 
Seems uttering the grief of all mankind, 
Build a white stairway to the realms of peace! 
GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
—~or— 
STINGY. 


Small-minded and stingy as men too often are, 
they are never more so than when dealing with their 
own wives. 
respectable and well-to-do citizens, seeming never to 
lack money to spend upon themselves, are so poverty- 
stricken and niggardly at home that their wives, who 
certainly work hard enough to earn something more 
than their “board and clothes,” are almost afraid to 
speak of needing an occasional dollar or two. Even 
if they get what they ask for, it is handed forth so 
reluctantly, and with so many words, that it might 
almost as well have been refused altogether. 








A man of this kind was lately seen in a store with 
his wife. She was doing some “shopping,” although 
she carried no purse, and had not so much as a nickel 
ose in the corner of her coarse cotton handker- 
chiet. 

Her husband, with a sad and serious look, opened 
his pocket-book and grudgingly paid for the things he 
was allowing her the privilege of selecting. She had 
picked out a cheap serge dress-pzttern for herself. 

“I'll take ten yards,” she said to the salesman. 

“Shouldn’t think you'd need so much,” said her 
husband; “it’s pretty wide goods.” 

“Why, no, it’s rather narrow,” said his wife. 

“It’s double width,” he insisted; “and eight yards 
ought to be enough. There’s no use getting more to 
cut up and waste.” 

“It wouldn’t be wasted if there was a little left.” 

‘Well, there’s no use in buying more’n you need. 
It’s going to cost a lot anyhow. Cut off nine-yards, 
mister.” 

She “gave in” with the meek, resigned look of a 


| woman who had “given in” to her husband’s larger 


wisdom some thousands of times before. Then she 


| said she wanted a dozen and a half of buttons. 


“But how in the world are you going to use that 
many buttons on one dress? There’s no sense in it. 


| A dozen’s plenty.” 


“Well, maybe I can get along with a dozen,” she 
said. Then she bought a yard of cheap ribbon, 
whereupon he gave a contemptuous sniff, and when 
she suggested getting five cents’ worth of candy to 
take to the children, he shut his purse with a snap, 
returned it to his pocket, and said decisively : 

“No; there’s no sense in wasting money that way. 
It’s a good thing J carry the purse, or we'd all be in 
the poorhouse within a year!’ 


Sa 
A RUSE THAT PAID. 


It has been held, how truthfully we cannot say, that 
aman who is fast becoming a slave to intoxicants 
can sometimes be checked in his self-poisoning, de- 
graded course by causing him to think he has been 
attacked with delirium tremens, and so making him 
realize his danger. In the following anecdote the 
plan was tried, and succeeded, although the decep- 
tion used cannot be commended : 


John A—— was fast going the drunkard’s path, 
without any apparent desire to check his downward 
career. When remonstrated with, his reply was, “Oh, 
I’m all right! It'll be time enough to stop when I 
see signs of the d. t.” 

Two of his friends agreed on a plan which should 
make him “see signs of the d. ¢.” 

One day they called on John, and found him, as 
they knew he would be, in his usual pitiable condi- 
tion—half drunk. Each friend had in his pocket a 
rat, an animal to which John had an aversion. 

After a time one of the visitors let a rat go, which 
ran over John’s feet, and scurried about the room a 
minute before it escaped from sight. 

“Oh! oh!” cried poor John, his eyes starting from 
his head. ‘There’s a rat! Look at it! look at it! 
There it goes!’ Thank heaven, it’s gone!” 

‘Nonsense, old fellow!” said one, soothingly. 
“What's the matter with you?” 

John soon became quiet, and the three began talk- 
ing of other things, though the victim was observed 
to glance about the room suspiciously from time to 
time. When a proper interval had elapsed, the other 
rat was freed. 

“Look there!” cried John, jumping from his seat 
excitedly. ‘See that rat!” 

“Where, John?” asked his friends, with apparent 
coolness. 

“There! there!” exclaimed the poor man. ‘He’s 
coming at me!” and he jumped into a chair. 

“There, there, Joc,” said one, “‘you’re excited! 
Do be quiet!” 

“Oh, this is awful!” groaned John, and lay back in 
his chair with his eyes closed. After some minutes of 
silence he looked re sobered, and said, “‘I don’t think 
I saw any rats. eavens, what am I coming to?” 

Then and there the two friends  aepamnennae John to 
reform his habits, which he did after many struggles 
with himself. Years after, when he had become 
sound and safe in his temperance principles, the two 
friends told him of the ruse they had adopted to bring 
him to his senses. 





44> 
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SIMEON BRASH. 


Simeon Brash, or Uncle Simmy, as every one called 
him, was one of the “odd sticks” who lived on a lit- 
tle farm in the Connecticut Valley a great many years 
ago; but many of his quaint sayings and queer per- 
formances are laughed about to this day by the de- 
scendants of those who knew Uncle Simmy himself. 

One day, mounted on a decrepit, bony, blind horse, 
minus saddle or bridle, he rode around the neighbor- 
hood, accosting every one he met with, “Ye haint, 
hev ye? Ye haint, hev ye?” 

Pe ae er a Aga dae natural reply. 

aint seen a little red keow with a dingle-dangl 
bell; haint, hev ye?” ee 

His drawling, sing-song manner of speech made 
this sound very funny, and he always began the in- 
quiry with, ““Haint, hev ye?” and there stopped, as 





Some of them, who pass abroad for very | 
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though his hearers were gifted with mind-reading 
powers and could tell for themselves what he meant. 
At one farmhouse he mixed matters up by asking, 
‘“‘Haint, hev ye, seen a little red bell with a dingle- 
dangle keow to it; haint, hev ye?” 

When nearly. seventy years old, and after having 
been a widower for the space of six months, Uncle 
Simmy concluded to marry Mrs. Kittery, a well-to-do 
widow of sixty-five living near him. 

Without giving the lady the slightest hint of the 
honor about to be done her, he drove up to her door 
in his old buggy one day, dressed for the bridal, evi- 
dently thinking that Mrs. Kittery would gladly and 
immediately array herself likewise and go on with 
| him to the village, where they would be married. 
| Mrs. Kittery had a house full of company that rae 
ian was sitting with them at dinner when Uncle 

Simmy suddenly drew rein in front of the open door, 
-~ without leaving his buggy, cried out in high- 
| pitched, nasal tones : 
| “Hey, you, Abby Kittery! Come along out hyar; I 

got something to say to you in pri-vate.” i 

Mrs. Kittery had had some inkling of Uncle Sim- 

my’s intentions from other parties, and was very in- 

dignant. Guessing what his pri-vate business was, 
| she stepped to the door and sharply cried out: 
“Well, I aint got a thing to = | to you, Simeon 
| Brash, that I can’t say ’fore the hull world!” 
Accepting this as a final refusal of his suit, Uncle 

Simmy sat down and coolly said, ““Haint? Mighty 
| injupendent! Somebody else’ll git me then,” and 
| drove on, singing merrily. 

renner 
LARGE SNAKES. 
| The sea-serpent has a fresh-water relative, who, 
according to the natives of the Amazon country, is 
| many fathoms in length, and appears successively in 
different parts of the river. They call it the Maid’ 
agoa—the mother of the water. The fable doubtless 
arose from the appesrance of some huge anaconda, 
of which, it is said, some individuals have been killed 
measuring forty-two feet in length. 








One day a native and his little son of ten years of 
age went up the river to gather wild fruit. The 
canoe was pushed on a sloping, sandy shore, amid a 
grove of wild guava and myrtle trees. The father 
entered the forest, leaving his boy to mind the canoe. 

Whilst the little fellow was playing in the water, 
under the shade of the trees, a huge anaconda sud- 
denly wound its coils around him. His cries brought 
the father to the rescue. Rushing forward, he seized 
the anaconda boldly by the head, tore its jaws 
asunder, and released his son before the reptile had 
crushed his bones. 

The water-snakes inhabiting the lagoons of Vene- 
zuela have the strength and voracity of the boa-con- 
strictor, and, like them, kill their prey by crushing it 
in their huge muscular folds. Their jaws are fur- 
nished with a row of sharp and crooked teeth, bent 
inward. With these the snake seizes its prey, and 
holds it securely until the crushed victim drops. 

In darting upon a cow or bull, drinking at the la- 
goon, the snake aims at its snout, and when once the 
terrible fangs have been buried in the flesh, the ani- 
mal seldom escapes. It is only by cutting the snake 
in two that even the strongest bull can conquer the 
reptile. Sometimes a bull does cut its adversary 
asunder in the struggle. Then the victor proudly 
marches at the head of its troop of cows, with halt 
-of the snake hanging from his nose. 


en 
DANGEROUS. 


An English lady, taken sick while touring among 
the Canary Islands, gives an amusing description of 
one of the strange notions of her nurse. The opin- 
ion that “nothing is so bad as water,” is lived up to 
by some who have never put it into words. 


A few days after the commencement of my illness, 
feeling able to raise my head off the pillow, I inno- 
cently asked the sefora for some warm water and 
my brush and comb. I little knew the storm I was 
bringing down upon myself. 

“You must not wash; it will kill you; and itis very 
bad to do your hair.” 

“But,” I said, ‘‘it is warm water I want; I am not 
going to use cold.” 

‘Hot or cold, there is nothing so bad as water.” 

I explained that we always used it in England, in 
our hospitals as well as in private houses, for those 
who were ill. No, nothing would induce the sefiora 
to give me water. 

“Supposing one were in bed a month,” I said, “do 
you mean to say that one should not wash or use a 

rush?” 

“Certainly not!” the sefiora replied. 

Argument was useless; but an hour later the ser- 
vant came in, and I made my husband ask her for 
hot water, which she brought in all good faith, think- 
ing it was for him. When, however, she returned a 
few minutes later, and found me at my toilet, her 
grief and consternation were really comical. 

TI learned afterward that she went to the sefiora, 
and, with despair in voice and gesture, exclaimed, 
“The Sefiora Inglese will die; she has washed!” 


—_———_~+or—_—___—_ 
HIS OPINION. 


There is something so bluntly honest and bold in 
the self-criticism of a man who appreciates his own 
virtues that it may well appall the soul unaccustomed 
to confidence. Says the author of “John Bull’s 
Army”: An English general, in reviewing a corps 
of cavalry, suddenly stopped before a splendid-look- 
ing fellow, and asked abruptly: 


“Which is the best horse in the regiment?” 

“Number Forty, sir.” 

‘What makes you think it is the best horse?” 

“He walks, trots and gallops well; is a good 
jumper, has no vice, no blemish, carries his head 
well, is in his prime.”’ 

“And who is the best soldier in the regimeut?” 

“Tom Jones, sir.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he is an honorable man, is obedient, tidy 
takes good care of his equipment and his horse, an 
does his duty well.” 

“And who is the rider of the best horse?” 

“Tom Jones, sir.” 

“And who is Tom Jones?” 

“T am, sir.” 

The general could not help laughing, but he gave a 
sovereign to his informant, who received it without 
moving a muscle. 


—_~<or—__—_ 
THERE. 


Sometimes an original genius steps boldly outside 
the pale of conventional requirements, and acts 
according to his own inspiration, instead of follow- 
ing established rules. This was probably the case of 
alank country youth who, entering the town academy, 
was placed, by some mistake of the examining pro- 
fessor, in a geometry class, the pupils of which were 
farther advanced than he. 

“M- Smith,” said the teacher of mathematics, as 
he proceeded to put the class through a review of 
what they ought to know; “please find the centre of 
that circle.” 

The lean youth drew back, shut one eye and 
squinted at the circle. Then, instead of attempting 
to find the centre “by construction,” he step; for- 
ward and planted one long forefinger near the middle 
of the figure. 

“Well, sir,” said he, turning to the professor, with 





the refreshing simplicity of honest purpose, “I should 
say ’twas about thar /’* ‘ 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE PEANUT GIRL. 


She never had a parasol, 
She never wore a bonnet; 
Her swarthy hair is free to all 
The winds that blow upon it. 
It hangs in tangles round her neck 
And cheeks, as brown as berries; 
Her eyes are dark and clear and bright, 
Her lips, like two red cherries. 
She carries on her little arm 
A well-filled market-basket, 
I buy some peanuts now and then— 
She’s very sure to ask it. 
I do it just to see her smile, 
Her dimples, and her glances ; 
As, with the pennies in her hand, 
Away she skips and dances. 
She makes me think of chickadees, 
That never mind the weather, 
So tiny, and so blithe 
of voice, 
So dim and dull of 
feather. 
If I could take her as 
my child, 


And brush _iher 
straggling tresses, 


To make a long dark 
braid of them, 
And give her lovely 
dresses, 
This little, 
Italian girl, 
I’m sure, would be 
as pretty, 
And look as like a 
lady bred, 
As any in the city. 


brown 


But here she is, in 
storm and shine, 
A ragged, little 
rover. 
I wonder, has she any 
home, 
Or any one to love 
her? 


CLARA Doty BATEs. 


<4 
> 





For the Companion. 
IN THE WOODS. 


My brother Jack 
and I were eating 
our breakfast one 
morning, when all of 
a sudden we heard 
sleigh-bells jingle up 
to the door, and 
Uncle Tom put his 
head in, wrapped all 
up in his buffalo 
overcoat. I mean 
Uncle Tom was 
wrapped up in the 
coat, not his head was. 

“Hullo!” said he. ‘Does anybody know of 
two young gentlemen who would like to take a 
trip into Hunter’s lumber camp with me ?” 

I guess we did—Jack and I did; only ’twasn’t 
young gentlemen, but just boys. And we said 
so with a hip! and a hip! and a hurrah! 

“We'll be right ready before you can say Jack 
Robinson, Uncle Tom,” said Jack, swallowing his 
buckwheat cakes and syrup as fast as ever he 
could, unless his mouth was bigger. 

“So we will,” said I. 

“Jack Robinson!” 





wanted to before we were ready to start, because 
mother bundled us all up in mufflers, after we had 
our caps and coats on, and then made us wait till 
she got the soapstones hot for us to take, though 
Uncle Tom told her we didn’t need ’em any more 
than a cat needs two tails. 

But mother only laughed. “Yes, they do,” 
said she. ‘You just wait, and you'll see.” 

So we did. We waited, and we did see, though 
it didn’t seem at first as if we’d ever need ’em, 
truly. The sun shone bright and warm, but the 


said Uncle Tom; and he! 
might have said it a hundred times more if he’d | 





| to cry, and I couldn’t help blowing on my mittens 
a little, they ached so—my fingers did. But all 
to once Uncle Tom kind of looked round, and 
puckered up his lips. 

‘““Whew-w-w!” said he. ‘Hands cold, eh? | 
| Well, well! and we passed the last house a mile | 

back. But—yes, yes!” | 

And then, because he’d just remembered ’em, | 

and we had too, he dived his arm down under the 

buffaloes and got at the soapstones, and un- 

wrapped ’em, and put one in Jack’s lap and one | 
|in mine. I tell you they felt good and warm. We 
couldn’t help almost laughing, Jack and I couldn’t. | 
| And Uncle Tom laughed too. 
| I guess mothers know best, after all,” said he. 
| And I guess they do too. Anyway, my mother 
| does—Jack’s and mine. 

So then we came to the woods. We went down | 
quite a steep little hill into em. It was warmer 
there, and the big trees stood close to the road, | 
and we could see lots of tracks in the snow on the 
sides. Uncle Tom said some were rabbits’ tracks, 
and some were foxes’, and some were partridges’. | 

“S’pose there’s any deers’ tracks ?” asked Jack. 

“Or any bears’ ones ?” said I. 

“Oh no,” said Uncle Tom, sounding as if he 
| wanted to laugh. ‘The bears are all hiber— 
| hiberlating now.” 

I don’t know if I’ve got that word right or not, 

and it doesn’t make any difference. Because it 





meant that the bears had all gone to sleep, and | 


they hadn’t. One of ’em hadn’t, anyway, because 
—I’ll just tell you. ; 
We rode along and rode along, and pretty soon 


we came to quite a cleared place in the woods. | 


Uncle Tom said that once there was a big lumber- 
camp right there. And all to once the horses 
| stopped without anybody’s saying whoa, and 
| pricked up their ears and snorted. 
“Oh, what’s the matter ?” asked Jack; and I too. 
“They smell something, I guess,” said Uncle 
Tom. ‘Get up, Charley!” 

Charley was one’s name, and the other was 
| Don. But they didn’t get up. They just snorted 
louder and began to look round and back a little. 

“Get up, Don!” said Uncle Tom, sharp as could 
be. And then he took up the whip to hit ’em. 
But he didn’t, because that very minute something 
kind of trotted out of the woods into the road—a 
great, big, black something with a short tail and a 

| snubbed nose, and when it saw us it stopped right 
| in the middle of the road, and got up on its hind 
| legs, and waved its paws at us like anything. 

| My! we were the scaredest that ever you was, I 





And Uncle Tom laughed like everything. 
‘‘Were you pretty scared ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” Jack said he was a little. 

**So I was too,” said I. 

And I don’t believe but what Uncle Tom was 
too, if he did laugh. 


we got home that something was a pretty, narrow 
squeak. And mother looked pale just to think 
of it. 


‘‘What if the sleigh had tipped over,” said she, | 


and the horses run away, and”’— 


“Well, it didn’t,” laughed Uncle Tom. ‘We 


| didn’t get to Hunter’s camp either.” 


And we haven’t been there clear to this day, 
Jack and I haven’t. But we’ve found out where 


| that bear came from, most likely. 


A man in that very Mr. Hunter’s camp chopped 
down a tree that his den was under and waked 
him up and he gct away—I mean the bear did. 
Wasn’t that funny ? 


—§@o>——_—__——- 


Lir?fLe three-year-old Charlie had been listening 


| to mamma, who was reading American History 


to the older children. 

‘‘Why did those men throw the tea into Boston 
Harbor ?” mamma asked. 

“’Cause the British put tacks in it,” answered 
Charlie. 


| For the Companion. 


HIS ALMANAC. 
Spring—The time for tops and kite. 
Summer—Ball from noon till night. 
Autumn—School, straps, books and slates. 
Winter—Sleds and shiny skates. 

————++or -- —_ 
For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Edna had a severe attack of croup one night, 
| the first she had ever had. Everybody was fright- 
ened, and Edna herself didn’t know what to make 
of it. 

‘How do you feel now, pet?” auntie asked, 
after the hot-water bath. 





| “sT’ a ” 
wind blew some, because Uncle Tom’s two horses | tell you! But we didn’t holler, nor tumble out of lit rm petty well, T teuk you,” snowed the 


whisked the sleigh along so fast. 

And after we’d gone quite a good many miles, 
and the houses had got a long ways apart, my 
brother Jack’s fingers began to fairly tingle 
through his mittens. He didn’t say anything about 
it, but I knew they did, because mine did too. 
And they kept aching worse and worse. 
pretty soon Jack asked : 

“How far is it to Mr. Hunter’s camp, Uncle 
Tom ?” 

“About twenty-five miles, 1 guess,” said Uncle 
Tom. 

“Are we most there now ?” said I. 

“Oh no,” said Uncle Tom; ‘not half way. It’s 
over fifteen miles after we get to the woods, and 
we're just coming to them.” 

“O-oh!” said Jack and I both together; and that 
Was all we said, only Jack looked like he wanted 


the sleigh, nor anything like that, Jack and I 
| didn’t. 

Uncle Tom said afterwards we behaved like 
little heroes, and he was glad we did, because he 
had all he could do to tend to the horses. 

You never saw how those horses acted! They 





And | jumped and snorted and backed and backed and | 


| kept backing. And first thing we knew the sleigh 

| pretty near upset, and then it was bouncing back 

| over the road towards home, and Uncle Tom was 
hanging on to the reins for dear life, else the horses 
would have run away. 

But they didn’t, though Uncle Tom let ’em run 
till they were tired enough to stop. And when we 
looked round to see the bear, he wasn’t there. 

Because it was a bear. We knew that the first 
minute, Jack and I did, though we never saw any 
but the circus kind before in all our lives. 


| little girl; ‘but, O Aunty Nell, my bref’s orfle 
| snarly !” 

— 

| One day, when the teacher of a Kindergarten 
| for poor children was giving them their first lesson 
| in geography, she used a ball to illustrate the 
| shape of the earth. 

After a faithful explanation, she gave the ball 
to a little boy, and said, ‘Now, Johnnie, can you 
tell me what is round, like the ball ?” 

“*Yes’m,” said Johnnie, delightedly. ‘Another 
one.” 

It had been raining and blowing all day, when 
our little boy heard mamma remark that it would 
probably clear off as soon as the wind was in the 
north. 

‘Why, mamma,” he exclaimed, “the wind isn’t 
'in the north! It’s here; it’s been here all day.” 





Anyhow, his voice was | 
| kind of trembly, and I heard him tell father when 
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| Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 
(Key Words in fourth and last lines.) 


A certain animal I k * * *, 
Which man and even beast shun’th; 
So feared in England, long ago, 
They gave the name, the **** *****, 
To that cold season when the s * * * 
Covered the hills and valleys * * *. 
Then he, who travelled far * * * * 
From home was thought a bold * * * *; 
Then was the time at home to stay, 
And let the wintry winds rule. 
For then these animals,came * * * * *, 
And ranged the woods from south to ** ***, 
But they are slain, long, long e’er * * *, 
King Edgar was the first to * * *, 
*Twas he who tanght the people * * *, 
He paid for heads a ransom high. 
Now none need say, 
“You must be wary 
To ride abroad in 
*EKKREK *» 


Ss. 8. D. 
2. 
WORD BUILDING. 


1*****9 


* * * 

* * * 
RRR KY 7 
* * * 
* * * 
* * * 
* * * 
* * * 
RRRKEKG EKKKEE 


lto2. The name ot 
a battle fought Jan. 
16, 1809. 

3to4. The name ot 
an American states- 
man, born on Jan. 18, 

782. 

5to6. The name of 
an illustrious British 
orator, advocate and 
stutesman, who was 
born on Jan. 21, 1750. 

6 tos. The name ot 
an American states- 
man, who died on Jan. 
15, 1865. 

7 to 8. The name 
of one who became 
King of Italy on Jan. 
9, 1878. 

The persons, whose 
names appear in this 
puzzle, always would 
4to6at the 3 to 5 of 
their country. 

1 to 3 is part ot a 
bird. 

2 to4is the name of 
a tribe mentioned in 
the Bible. 

2 to 7 is part ofa 
bridge. 

ANN O’TATOR. 


3. 
CHARADE, 


Take a common Latin 
word for a very 
common color; * 

And a very little frac- 
tion of an ordinary 
dollar ; 

Then the one you love 
the best, and would 
rather see well pen- 
sioned; 

And last, a preposi- 
tion, or town in 
scripture mentioned. 

For my whole, you'll 
find a color, which, 
in rustic urn or vase, 

Gives to lawn or porch 
a bright’ning, that 
is seldom out of 
place. B. 





4. 
WORD SQUARE. 
The seat of life. 
To penetrate. 
To expiate. 
To renovate. 
| A Scotch name for an article of dress. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 
I stand before your mansion, and hold your restive 
steed; 
I wait at country cross-roads, a help to those in need; 
I’m a sort of letter-paper, a station, and a van, 
A pillar, and a carriage, and—best of all—a man. 





Conundrums. 
What machine may be used in weaving fancies? 
An heir-loom. 
When is a boat likea prisoner? When it is being 
bailed. 
Why is a baggage-master out of employment like 
the treasury? He is an ex-checker (exchequer). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Nowhere; now here. 


2. MAGIC 
ABASH 
GABLB 
ie 4-26 
CHEST 
3. 1. If a lure, failure. 2. We ride a, wearied. 
3. Unsolicited, coils untied. 4. Done by, beyond. 
5. I lend once, indolence. ‘ 


4. 1. Leopard. 2. Lieutenant. 3. Municipal. 
5. Read backward, beginning with the very last 
letter, and you will find that 
‘**No endeavor is in vain, 
Its reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain,” 
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For the Companion. 
VISIONS. 


The brain is a very delicate and complex machine 
and, of course, is the more liable to get out of order 
because of its delicacy and complexity. The musical 
expert, however skilful, can produce only discord if 
his instrument is out of order. So with the instru- 
ment of the mind. A disordered brain produces no 
harmony, however learned, exalted and good the 
subject. The sad facts of insanity are familiar to 
all. But there are also mental states, not usually re- 


garded as insane, when the mind certainly is not in | 


its normal condition. 

For instance, one thinks he hears voices distinct 
and familiar, and yet they proceed wholly from the 
person’s own brain. Another listens, charmed, to 
sweetest music, without a suspicion of its internal 
origin. Others, fully awake and in broad daylight 
and in ordinary health, see—or seem to see, with- 
out a doubt of its reality—in their room, or advanc- 
ing toward the house, a friend who is really miles 
away, or even in another world. Some, as soon as 
they close their eyes, though awake, are tormented 
with the most distinct appearances of hideous-look- 
ing men; while others see the most lovely forms. 

These visions may or may not be of frequent 
occurrence. Some persons are able to recognize 
their unreal character; others cannot reason them- 
selves out of a conviction of their being veritable 
flesh and blood. 

The Medical Record, not long ago, gave an account 
of nocturnal visions which for a long time disturbed 
an aged lady over ninety years of age. She was 
apparently in good health and was not in the habit 
of using opium or alcohol. Every night a group of 
gayly dressed people would come to her sleeping- 
room and remain till morning. 

Some of them would sit and look at her, and the 
young women, clad in light, handsome dresses, and 
with gay caps and bonnets, would talk in a low tone 
and smile and hang wet flowers over her pictures or 
doors, and try to pass from room to room. 

They were not rude, but would not leave the apart- 
ments when ordered to do so. The old lady was not 
only annoyed by this violation of her privacy, but 
also felt disturbed when she thought how unwhole- 
some it was to have so many persons in her room at 
night. 

The physician, believing the trouble to be due to de- 
fective nourishment of the brain, administered to her, 
a short time before retiring, an appropriate remedy, 
which was followed by immediate improvement. 

These visions doubtless occurred to her in dreams, 
which occupied very brief periods; but probably the 
condition of her brain was similar to that of those 
who see visions when awake, and all such cases 
might be benefited by proper treatment. 


— > 
TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE MOON. 


The year 1888 will be signalized by the occurrence 
of five eclipses, three of the sun and two of the 
moon. 

The first on the list is a total eclipse of the moon, 
that takes place on January 28th. It will 
generally throughout North and South America, 
Europe, Asia and Africa. The eclipse occurs in 
Eastern standard time as follows : 


be visible 






h. m. 
Moon enters the shadow..............++ 4 30 P.M 
Total eclipse begins...........+..s00+. ; 31 “ 
Middle of the eclipse 20 « 
Total eclipse NAS... ccccccccccsesccccces 9 « 
Moon leaves the shadow................ 8 9 o 


The magnitude of the eclipse is 1.647, the moon’s 
diameter being 1. The eclipse begins before sunset. 
It will, however, be dark enough to watch its prog- 
ress when the total phase commences, and from that 
time until the end. The conditions are unusually 
favorable for American observers east of the 75th 
meridian. ‘The eclipse takes place early in the even- 
ing, and is oyer soon after eight o’clock, requiring 
observers neither to sit up late nor to rise early to 
watch its progress. 

The farther east the observer is situated, the later 
will the eclipse occur; the farther west the observer 


At Mt. Hamilton, California, where the Lick tele- 
scope has just been mounted, the total eclipse begins 
at 2h. 24m. P. M. 

The moon will not be entirely hidden during total- 
ity, but will shine with a vivid, copper-colored light 
that gives an unearthly aspect to the landscape. This 
light“is refracted into the shadow by the earth’s at- 
mosphere, the sun just grazing it in order to reach 
the moon. 

The earth casts a shadow extending beyond the 
moon’s orbit. When, as at full moon, the earth is 
between the sun and moon, the moon may pass either 
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| is situated, the earlier will it occur. At Greenwich, , 
England, the total eclipse begins at 10 h. 31 m. P. M. | Sarsaparilla the best blood medicine, 








above or below the shadow, and there will be no 
| eclipse; or she may pass partially through the 
| shadow, and there will be a partial eclipse; or she 
may be immersed in the shadow so that no sunlight 
can reach her, and there will be a total eclipse, like 
the coming one on the 28th. 

| A total lunar eclipse is a phenomenon of exceed- 
| ing interest, though it bears no comparison with the 
most magnificent spectacle ever seen by mortal eyes, 
a total eclipse of the sun. 

PERSISTENT. 

Children who have been allowed to tease for what 
they are denied, are nuisances to their own families 
and sources of amusement to the occasional guest. A 
| physican, called upon to prescribe for the baby of a 
house where he was a frequent visitor, sat down to 
| write his directions, when he was aware that Ethel, 
aged eight, stood beside him. 


‘May I take the baby out in his carriage to-day?” 











she asked, as soon as she had attracted the doctor’s 
notice. 

“Oh no; he can’t go out for a great many days.” 

Still she waited. In a few minutes more she re- 
marked, “The baby would /ike to go out. 
his little carriage.” 

“T don’t doubt it; but you see he is very sick now, 
and we must keep him in the house.” 


He loves 


see that he didn’t get cold.” 

The doctor went on writing and Ethel waited, with 
admirable patience. 

“T could take his medicine with me, and give it to 
him on the way,” she suggested. 

“My dear, the baby can’t go out to-day,” said the 
doctor, with decision. Still Ethel waited, and when 
he shut his medicine-case and rose to go, she put one 
little hand on his, to detain him, and inquired with | 
undiscouraged sweetness, “Is the baby —., 

She was a very surprised little girl at finding that, | 
after all her efforts, the baby really could not go. 


a 
SHREWD. 


In the memoir of Col. A. W. Durnford frequent 
mention is made of his dog Prince, which is de- 
scribed as a magnificent animal of the kangaroo 
hound breed. Evidently he had, as the phrase is, a 
pretty long head. 


Colonel Durnford was stationed at Capetown, 
whence he went to pay a short visit to some friends 
in the country. Prince was left behind, in care of an 
English servant, who had strict injunctions to see 
that he did not attempt to follow his master. 

On the colonel’s return, after a short absence, the 
servant reported that at first the dog had taken his 
master’s departure quietly enough, showing no desire 
whatever to leave the castle in search of him. This 
conduct the man looked upon as having been a deep- 
laid scheme on Prince’s part. 

The man had almost ceased to watch his charge, 
when suddenly, at the precise hour of Colonel Durn- 
ford’s departure on the previous day, the dog sprang 
up, and dashed out of the place. 

Without the slightest hesitation, he made his way 
to the railway station, and jumped into an empty 
first-class carriage of the train about to start, unob- 
served by any of the officials. The servant, who fol- 
lowed just in time to drag him out, found him sitting 
upon the seat, not hidden under is, having taken his 
place on the very train by which his master went on 
the day before, and probably in the very carriage he | 
occupied. 

—_———~ > - — 
“CHICKABIDDY.” 


An interesting anecdote of a secretary-bird is re- 
lated by a missionary on the Congo River. He has 
a secretary-bird which the boys have nicknamed | 
“Chickabiddy,” a big fellow, standing about four 
feet high, and it picks up no bad living at the station, 
for it eats fowls and chickens. 


When Mr. Bentley’s monkey died, Chickabiddy 
swallowed it. Noone saw Chickabiddy swallow the 
monkey, but the monkey’s tail being longer than 
Chickabiddy’s throat, a bit of it hung outside, so we 
knew where the monkey had gone. 

One day, after Chickabiddy had been distinguish- 
ing himself very much, having gobbled up a lot of 
a. ducks,—and, indeed, having so misbehaved 
himself that Mr. Comber said Chickabiddy was on a 

rowl, looking out for a baby,—he managed to swal- 
ow a live kitten, and a good-sized one, too. 

Again no one saw him swallow the kitten, and the 
| kitten’s tail was not so long as the monkey’s tail, so 

it did not hang outside; but the boys in the Bible- 
class in the next room plainly heard the kitten mew- 
ing inside the maw of the bird. 

Mr. Comber seized Chickabiddy, opened his mouth, 
and, sure enough, there was the tip of the kitten’s 
tail, and he was just in timé to catch hold of it, and 
thus rescue the poor victim. 


—_—_o—___. 
A DOUBTFUL DAY. 
Walking along the street one day, Patrick and his 


wife Nora passed by a window where a handsome 
| silk dress was exposed to view. 


‘Ah, Patrick,” said Nora, “do ye r 


eac! 
Another pause; then, “I should be very careful to beautiful song and chorus, ‘If The 








Best iodides and vegetable alteratives make Ayer’s | 
[Adv. 





——————_—_ 
Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itch and pain, is 
cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. [Adv. 
———>__ 


Barry’s Tricopherous. If you use it daily, we 
guarantee a fine growth of glossy hair, soft and thick. 


EUROPE eethonans 


EASON. 
13,000 MILES, 96 AS 

of FOREIGN TRAVEL, including the principal 
Countries, Capitals, Sights and Scenes. All 
travel and hotels first-class. All expenses included. 
PARTY 








SELECT. Fullest enjoyment and profit, | 
with greatest economy of time and money. Absolute | 
freedom from care. Good management and intelligent | 
conductors. Send for circulars, | 


free. | 
Tours of 96 dys..80 dys.& 65 dys.E. Tourjee, Franklin Sq.Boston. | 





















LEAD the World in ex. There —_ — or owl, 
quis colorings an an An inte igent ‘owl— 
Berne contains ng His equal you rarely would find— 


lorious sorts, package 25c. 
ALZER’S SUPERB-contains 
over 100 Great Giant sorts, 
pee age 50c, 3 for $1.00. 
NGEL’S ROBE—new, pure 
and novelty; lic, 
3 cts. ackages 
Earliest Vegetables, post- 
paid, $1.00. Remit for any 
of above and receive free 
finest catalogue ever pub- 
Ff lished. JOHN A. SAL= 
ZER, LaCrosse,Wis. 


Masie Alnost Given Away ' 


To introduce ‘*‘Woodward’s Musical Monthly” 
($1 aad year), and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music 
and Premiums in every family having a Piano_or 
Organ, we will, on receipt of 20 cts., send samples 


Who by staying out nights, 
On occasional flights, 
Had his vigorous health undermined. 


He had a Weak Back, 
Coughs, Colds, and Sciat- 
Ica, Sore Throat, Lumbago and Pains, 
Which came from his heart, 
And from every known part— 
Like a mixture of Bruises and Strains. 


\ 








But, alas! to his grief, 

He could find no relief, 
And he vowed that all drugs were a sell; 

Till a friend told him once ; 

“Try this Plaster, you dunce— 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS!” It made him quite well. 


with ten guengiote iposee of our very latest ne 

popular, © = = ae Lg In his joy then he swore: 
size x n. rin on elegan eavy ri 7 7 

music paper, and whald cost from 30 te 50 cts. “I will wear evermore 


This Plaster affixed to my breast. 
To the world I will cry: 
‘Go quickly and buy! 


at music stores. We also publish the very 


Waters Could 

are As They Flow.” A greater success than 
“White Wings,” mailed for 60c. ILLIS WOOD- 
WARD & CO., 842 and 844 B’way, New York. 


In ALLCOCK’S your money invest!’ ” 
Mi t+ F VERYTHING 


UAL OF FOR THE GARDEN 


is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations of everything that is new, useful 
and rarein Seeds and Plants, together with 
. _ directions of ‘‘How to grow them,” by 

TER HENDERSON. This Manual, which is 
a book of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) To allso re- 
mitting 25 cents for the Manual we will, at the 
same time, send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the following novel- 
ties, the price of either of which is 25 cents: 
One packet of the new Green and Gold 
‘Watermelon, or one packet of new Succes- 
sion Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra 
Zinnia, or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or 
one packet of new Mammoth Verbena (see 
illustration), or one plant of the beautiful 
Moonflower, on the distinct understanding, 
however, that those ordering will state in 
in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 
o sew voax. 
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GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Rarest New. Choicest Old. 


The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by all 
that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock. If you want Choice 
Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED sure to give satisfaction, 
Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for 
lawn, garden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CATA- 
LO , containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 
businesss on amagnificentscale, growingaquarter of a million of Rosesand millions 

\ . of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
a Gm have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud. Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 
with hot water and steam, and are using 700 acres of you want the best at honest prices, order 


lirectly of them and save THE STORRS % “HARRISON CO. " PAINESVILLE, 


\ll commissions, Address AKE CO., OHIO 


YOUNG & ELLIOTT’S SPECIAL COLLECTION OF 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 


THAT EVERYBODY CAN GROW. 


For 50 CENTS in cash or postage stamps 
we will mail FREE to any address, one 


packet of each of the following beautiful 



























In order to bring our choice FLOWER SEEDs to the notice of 
every lover of flowers we make the following remarkable offer. 





2 h e 
said I was to have the silk dhriss, whin ye had the 
money to buy it?” 

“Did I say that, Nora?” 
“Indade ye did, Patrick. An’ ye have the money 
in ad pocket to buy me the dhriss the day.” 


hat I have, Nora; but I don’t buy ye the 
dhriss.”’ 


“An’ why not, sure?” 
“It’s bist, Nora, that I kape the money in me 
pocket for the day whin we haven’t got it!” 


— —~> 
FARMYARD SOUNDS. 


The following domestic fowl vocabulary is very 
good, and will perhaps recall to the reader’s mind a 
farmyard picture : 


Ur-ka-do-dle-do-oo. Challenge of male. 

Tuck, tuck, tuck. Food-call of male. 

R-a-r-r-ee. Announcing presence of hawk. 

Cut-cut-ca-da-cut. Announcement of egg-laying. 

Cluck, cluck, cluck. Call of young. 

Kerr, kerr, kerr. Song of contentment of hen. 

C-r-a-w-z-ze. Quieting young chicks. 

| W-h-o-o-i-e (whistle). Expression of apprehension 

| at night. 
C.r-a-i-a-i-o-n, 

Wide Awake. 








Terror and protest at capture.— 








:—Aster; Pony Perfection, finest 
double mixed colors; Cosmos hybridus (see 
cut), splendid showy plant; Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum grandifiorum; the Golden 
Marguerite; Calendula; Prince of Orange. 
orange yellow, very showy; Dianthus 
“Eastern = 2” beautiful new Pink “El 
Dorado” Marigold, magnificent large flow- 
ers; Tom Thumb Nasturtium, beautiful 
mixed sorts, very bright and attractive; 
Pansy, fine mixed, everybody’s favorite; 
Phlox Drummondi grandiflora, new large 
flowering; Petunia, choice striped and 
blotched; Poupy Danebrog, brilliant scarlet 
and white; Portulaca, double and single, 
brilliant colors; Stock Gillyflower, ten- 
weeks, best mixed; Sweet Peas, beautiful 
colors in great variety; Thunbergia, mixed, 
extremely ornamental climbers. 


15 PACKETS FOR 50 CENTS. 


These are all really good things, which 
cannot fail to please. he seeds have been 
selected with great care, and are the finest 
of their kind. We shall be pleased also to 
mailacopy of our Catalogue and Gar- 
den Annual for 1888 (ready January 
Ith) to all buyers of the above collection. 
and to all others who wish to buy the 
} a ga strains of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds. 


YOUNG & ELLIOTT, Seedsmen, 54 & 56 Dey Street, NEW YORK. 


























JAN. 26, 1888. 




















For the Companion. 


BARBARA’S TRIP. 


“Oh dear!” 

Barbara gave the piece of silk an impatient toss, 
and dropped her hands in her lap. She had twisted 
and looped the obstinate fabric until she was tired 
of it. Turned one way it showed a stain, turned 
the other it showed where it was pieced; never- 
theless it must trim her fall hat, for the simple 
reason that there was nothing else to trim it with. 

“There never is anything else,” soliloquized 
Barbara disconsolately. ‘‘All my dresses are made 
from something turned wrong side up or infside 
out, and I always have to trim my hats with what 
is left. Generally there isn’t anything left.” 

Be it ever so humble, 

Theres no place like home,” 
quavered Aunt Susan’s voice from the basement 
where she was churning. 

“T hope there isn’t; 1 don’t want any other 
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‘Making a crazy quilt ?” was the next question, 
| malicious this time; for the poor, untrimmed, little 
hat was plainly visible. 

“After having seen yours’? asked Barbara, 
with uplifted eyebrows and a tone of surprise that 
might have meant compliment or the reverse. 
Sallie reddened in quick suspicion of the latter, but 


doubt, and answered pleasantly, impelled thereto, 
chiefly by curiosity. 
| ‘Well, here’s something I’ve brought you,” 
| drawing a letter from her pocket, and handing it 
|in at the window. “I was at the office this morn- 
|ing, and Mr. Brown asked me to bring it up if I 
| was coming this way. It’s from New York. I 
didn’t know you had any correspondents there.” 
Barbara did not know it either. In truth she 





had but two or three correspondents anywhere, 


| and this large envelope, with its unfamiliar busi- 
ness-like superscription, excited her eager curios- 
ity ; but she would not gratify the like emotion so 
plainly visible in Sallie’s face and manner, so she 
held the missive unopened, and only answered 
carelessly ,— 


*“Didn’t you? Thank you for bringing it.” 


Sallie lingered a little, talked of the weather | 


and Aunt Susan’s pansies, but there was nothing 
more to be learned, and she reluctantly departed. 
Then Barbara opened the envelope, and thus 
into that frayed and fretted morning dropped the 
wonderful letter that suddenly changed the out- 
| look. 
through twice before she went to tell Aunt Susan; 


place exactly like this one,” mused Barbara, sur- | and when she had reached the foot of the stairs, 


veying with dissatisfied eyes, as she 
had done a hundred times before, 
the faded red and yellow carpet, the 
mantle-piece with its row of family 
photographs and tintypes, the green 
wall-paper, and the motto in worsted 
work, somewhat marred and battered 
by time, which hung hetween the 
windows, a wreath of impossible blue 
and red roses surrounding the max- 
im, ‘Live not for Thyself.” 

‘“*Worked by your Aunt Jane that 
died,” Aunt Susan always explained. 

**] don’t wonder she died,” com- 
mented Barbara, scrutinizing its ugli- 
ness afresh. “I toink it would kill 
me to work such a horror. Oh dear! 
I wish I could go away and really 
live for a little while. Aunt Susan 
doesn’t mind it, and Nat, I don’t 
think Nat cares much for anything 
but that old mill; but I am so tired 
of all this!” 

The brown eyes wandered out over 
the beds of late flowers to the row of 
tall poplars that bordered the yard, 
the mill-stream showing in bright 
glints beyond, and farther away the 
hills, wearing their autumn glory 
now. 

Beyond these lay the great world 
of which Barbara dreamed, the 
world of beauty and pleasure, and all 
fair possibilities that never could find 
their way into this narrow nook. 
Wild and vague, as dreams are wont 
to be, were Barbara’s, but none the 
less enchanting for that. ‘There were 
so many grand things to be done and 
enjoyed if only she could have the 
chance that others had. 

Aunt Susan went on her tireless 
round day after day, as much pleased 
at finding a new nest in the barn, or 
at getting an unusually good yield 
trom the churning, as if eggs and butter had never 
been heard of before. 

Barbara’s red lips curled a little as she remem- 
bered how the kind, homely face had looked in at 


BARBARA LONGS FOR NEW SCENES. 


she paused, with her hand on the door, and read it 
a third time to assure herself that she was not 
dreaming. 

‘‘Here’s a letter, Aunt Susan, a letter from New 


the door an hour before to announce that ‘old | York, that says Aunt Barbara is dead. She has 
Speckle had stolen a nest in the manger ;” and Nat | left me two hundred dollars.” 


had paused to listen to the important intelligence 
before he went off to his daily work. 


Nat had managed the old grist-mill alone for | from her for years, and I never expected we would | 


the three years since his father died. He had been 
young for such a charge then, he was scarcely 
more than a boy still, though his sister seldom 
realized it. He looked old for his years, and his 
shoulders were slightly stooped, as if they had 
borne heavy burdens too early. 


| “Your Aunt Barbara!” 


The rattling churn- 


| dasher stopped. ‘Why, we haint heard a word 


Barbara noticed | 


it as he went down the hill; she was in a mood for | 


critical notice that morning. 

How brown his face and hands were too! and 
his coat, a cheap affair at its best and grown 
threadbare now, fitted him badly. The country 
neighbors all praised him as obliging, honest, 
faithful, and industrious, but these seemed very 
common-place virtues to Barbara. 

Of course she was glad to have him all these, 
she said to herself, and he was always good to her, 
dear old Nat! but she did wish he had just a little 
more dash and style about him. To be sure there 
was not much chance for dash or style in their 
circumstances, but she sighed impatiently over the 
plain, plodding life and all that belonged to it. 

‘Looking for next year’s birds’-nests ?” asked a 
voice just outside the window. 


‘Looking for something there is as little proba- | 


’ 


bility of my seeing,” answered Barbara, recalled 
to the present by Sallie Pratt’s rasping laugh and 
the disagreeable consciousness that Sallie’s sharp 
eyes were scanning the strip of silk in her lap, 


where the stain seemed to have grown deeper than | 


ever, and the seam more hopelessly prominent. 


again. Whoever wrote to tell you that? Left you 
something, did you say, Barbary ?” suddenly com- 
prehending the last item of intelligence. 
“A legacy of two hundred dollars!” answered 
| Barbara, reading from the wonderful document 
before her. 
| “I never expected that, if you was named for 
her. Two hundred dollars! That’s a great, a 
great responsibility, Barbary,” concluded the good 
| lady solemnly. 
Barbara considered it a very delightful one, as 
soon as she could fully realize that it belonged to 


| her; but it was Nat who invested it with its chief 


charm. 
‘“‘Now,” said he, with his eyes shining and his 
face lighted up with a glow of pleasure that made 
one almost forget how plain it was. ‘Now, Bar- 
bary, you must take that trip that you’ve wanted 
so long. You have said so many times, lately, that 
life would seem worth something if you could 
only go off somewhere, see things you wanted to 
see, and enjoy yourself. I’ve wanted to help you, 
| but it wasn’t nich use to say so; I couldn’t see 
| any way to doit. Now your chance has come.” 
| “Oh,” began Barbara, half protestingly, but 
| with a vision of intoxicating possibilities rising 
| before her, “we could use that money in so 
many ways, Nat!” 

“Of course, and so we have only to choose 
which way,” laughed Nat. “It’s your money, 


finally decided to give Barbara the benefit of the | 


So wonderful it seemed that she read it | 


| Barbary, and this is what you have wanted so 
|long. It will do you good. Don’t you think so, 
| Aunt Susan ?” 

Barbara’s remonstrance was not very strong; 

| how could it be with her heart pleading against 
| her voice ? and Nat’s proposal was so tempting, 
| that a little insistance carried it into a plan. 
After all, it was not likely the others cared about 
| the other things the money would do as she cared 
|for this. She was sure of it a little later, when, 
| from her low seat in the open doorway, she looked 
| back at the two, still lingering by the tea-table, 
| interested in discussing the fact that there had 
| been an unusual number of grists brought to the 
| mill that day, and that the new corn Squire Pratt 
| had tried, as an experiment, was yielding remark- 
| ably well. 

Then Nat tried to explain an improvement in 
the mill machinery that he meant to make some- 
| time, an ingenious device of his own, but as he 
| leaned over the little table, and endeavored by a 
| knife, fork, and spoon to give Aunt Susan an idea 
| of its workings, his awkward figure, rusty coat, 
; and rough hands showed to the worst possible 
| advantage. 


| fully adjusted, watched him admiringly, her atti- 
| tude repeated in grotesque shadow on the wall. 
| Barbara turned toward the hills again, over 
| whose highest peak the great yellow: moon was 
rising, and decided where she would go. 

There was a pleasant little bustle of preparation 
in the days that followed. The despised bit of 


| silk and the little hat to which it belonged were 
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jit bee | , 
both thrown aside, 
and Barbara had the 
luxury of trimming 
her new hat with 
fresh velvet and a 
brown wing to match. 
Her nimble, tasteful 
fingers wrought marvels on her simple outfit. 

There was time enough, for Aunt Susan had in- 
sisted that, since it was already so late, she must 
wait until after Thanksgiving, “‘which can’t be 
rightly kept, to my thinkin’, with part of the fam- 
ily away,” urged the good woman. ‘And the 
weather won’t make much difference so long as 
you’re going South.” 

That was a mild, bright Thanksgiving. A few 
| late chrysanthemums yet lifted their brave heads, 
despite the frosts; a few gay leaves still fluttered 
| defiance from the trees, or dropped gently down in 
| the path of the church-goers. 

Barbara wondered, as she sat in the old pew 
between Nat and Aunt Susan, where she should be 

| in another week, and presently forgot the sermon 
in a vision of orange groves and magnolia blos- 
soms. But she was called to the prosaic present 
as soon as the early service was over, for Nat 
| donned his work-day attire, and announced his 
| intention of going to the mill for a little while. 
| ‘To-day ?” questioned his sister, impatiently. 
| It is too bad,” answered Nat, apologetically ; 
“but you see, Barbary, there’s a bit of repairing 
on the water-wheel that can’t be done when the 
| mill is running, and no one will bring any work 
to-day. I'll be home in time for dinner.” 

“The mill earns the dinner, the dinner enables 
one to run the mill, and Nat swings like a pendu- 
lum between the two. How tiresome it all is!” 
mused the girl. 

| Something interfered with the pendulum that 

| day, however. Aunt Susan’s turkey and plum- 

| pudding reached the last perfect stage of brown- 

| ness, and were forced to wait. The gravies were 
moved backward and forward by alternating fears 
that they would boil away or grow cold, and the 
perturbed housekeeper watched vainly from door 
and window for Nat’s coming. 


Aunt Susan, with her steel-bowed glasses care- | 
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“T can’t think what keeps him, Barbary,” she 
repeated uneasily as the minutes lengthened to a 
half-hour, and the half-hour slowly doubled. ‘It 
aint like him to stay so.” 

“It’s exactly like him to care more for that old 
mill than for anythiug else,” murmured irritated 
Barbara. She thought he might have remembered 
that this was her last day at home. 

“It’s little good his care would do us if he didn’t 
show it through the mill,” replied Aunt Susan 
spiritedly. ‘Don’t quarrel with your bread and 
butter, child. It’s likely he has found more to do 
than he expected.” 

Her defence had the effect of satisfying herself 
for a little while, but she soon came back anx- 
iously. The dinner was ‘‘nigh about spoiled,” 
and she couldn’t see why he didn’t come. 

Then Barbara volunteered, not quite graciously, 
to go in search of him. The quiet of the holiday 
lay on hill and meadow as she passed down the 
winding path, but when she neared the mill, the 
familiar sound of dashing water and revolving 
wheel greeted her, and for a moment she paused 
irresolute. 

“The mill is running! Some one has brought 
some work, I suppose; that is what has kept him.’” 

Even while she said it, a little misgiving shot 
through her impatience. It was not like Nat to 
break his word. She hurried on, and called his 
name as she entered the door. He was not in 
sight, no one was waiting with any work; only 
the rattle and rush of the water answered her. His 

| coat hung over a trestle near the wheel-house, so 
he could not be far away. She called again: 

“Nat! Nat!” 

Once she thought there was a faint, 
answering call. It might have been 
only the cry of a bird, or the sound 
of the wind in the trees; the roar of 
the water drowned it, and it did not 
come again. 

The strange emptiness of the place 
chilled her as she stood there wait- 
ing. Why had he started the mill 
when there was nothing to be done ? 
and he would not have gone far with- 
out his coat. She noticed again how 
old and worn it was as it hung there. 

Where could he be? She walked 
to the wheel-house and looked down ; 
an aimless gaze prompted by no con- 
scious suggestion or purpose, yet an 
involuntary shudder ran over her at 
the weight of the water and the pon- 
derous might of the wheel. 

What was that bit of color that 
flashed past her and was gone? A 
bright leaf that had floated in, per- 
haps No! there it came again, a 
frayed and dripping tangle of wool, 

part of the scarf Nat had worn that morn- 
ing, twisted around one of the long arms of 
the wheel. 

Barbara grew sick and faint as she recog- 
nized it, and the dread of its terrible meaning 
swept over her. For one moment she stag- 

gered back in helpless horror and anguish. Then 
came a quick thought of the one thing that must 
be done, and that she must do it, and as swiftly 
as her trembling feet would bear her, she sped 
out of the building and down toward the stream 
and the water-gate. 

Short though the distance was, some old, half- 
forgotten incidents of the past blended oddly with 
the awful present in her whirling brain. A day 

far back in her childhood when that mill-stream 
| had been high, and Nat had carried her across in 
| his arms when they came home from school; a 
stormy night when he had pulled off his jacket 
and wrapped it around her to keep her warm—she 
had not cared then that it was old—O Nat! Nat! 

She reached the gate and closed it with the fierce 
strength of desperation, and the great wheel slack- 
ened, trembled, and stopped. 

Back to the mill again, hurrying, stumbling, 
| frightening off the deathly faintness that threat- 

| ened to benumb every power, she ran, and, leaning 
| into the wheel-house, called once more, called de- 
spairingly, expecting no reply; but a faint, an- 
swering voice, scarcely more than a whisper, came 
up from the damp and gloom. 

“Bring help, I’m—too far gone.” 

How she succeeded in summoning aid, who 

first understood her wild appeal, and how the 
| tidings spread so rapidly and brought a crowd 
| together, Barbara never afterward could clearly 
| recall. To her it seemed ages before the chilled, 
motionless, apparently inanimate form was rescued 
and borne tenderly home. 

‘Too late, nigh about drowned and frozen too,” 
whispered one of the rescuers to another, and the 
girl heard as in a dream. Her white face and 
strange, tearless eyes barred her from the room 
where helpful hands were busy, under the grave 
physician’s directions, and where kind neighbors 

came and went through the slow afternoon. 
| Little by little the story of the occurrence was 
| put together, until it seemed clear that Nat had 
| been repairing the wheel as he purposed, and that 
| some one passing by and supposing the place de- 
serted—probably some boy in careless mischief— 
had opened the gate and started the wheel. 

Nat had been able to spring from it to the nar- 
| row ledge at the side, and then he had been forced 
| to cling, held a prisoner by the great sentinel that 

drenched him with ice-cold water at every revolu- 
| tion, and drowned his cries for help by its pitiless 
| voice. 
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“Couldn’t have held out much longer if his 
sister hadn’t found him, and as it is,” began Squire 
Pratt; then discovering Barbara, he left his sen- 
tence unfinished, and came to speak to her. 

It was so strange that they could be talking of 
Nat. She had never thought it possible that any- 
thing could happento him. He had always been 
so strong, so brave, so trusty! All the common, 
daily comforts that surrounded her, so common 
that she had almost despised them only that morn- 
ing, were of his providing. 

He had been so unselfishly glad in his work and 
all it secured, and they had talked and planned | 
together at first, before she grew tired of it all. 

She remembered how those evening talks had | 
gradually ceased ; how it came to be only Nat and | 
Aunt Susan who planned, while she slipped away | 
to dream by herself of a life that would please 
her better. And now, what if Nat were going 
away to a strange, new life, to drop all these 
homely cares forever ? 

Endless as the time seemed to her, it really was | 
not long before the bluff, old doctor, who had | 
known her from childhood, greeted her with his 
cheery voice once more. 

“Come, come, Barbary! get the color back into 
those cheeks, child. He’s coming round all right.” 

If Barbara Trent lives to be a hundred years | 
old, she can never see any place that will look | 
brighter and pleasanter to her than that little room | 
did just then, with the sun streaming in at the | 
window, and lighting up the red and yellow carpet | 
and the old motto on the wall. 

When she went up to her own room that night, | 
she pushed her new trunk into a corner, and delib- 
erately unpacked it. She had travelled so far in 
that one day that she was glad to get home and | 
rest, so she assured Nat, when he generously com- | 
batted her purpose. Nat, for his part, could not 
hide the shining in his eyes when she declared the 
remainder of the legacy should bring only pleas- | 
ure they all could enjoy, improvements for the | 
bome and the mill, may be, and books for the long | 
winter evenings. 

“So you lost your trip, after all,” said Sallie 
Pratt, a few weeks later; ‘‘ missed the grand, 
new views you were so anxious for.” 

“No,” said Barbara soberly. “I had that, a 
new view that will last me to the end of my life, I | 
think.” 

Sallie looked puzzled; but then, as she said to 
herself, she ‘‘never did understand Barbara Trent’s 
queer speeches.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE TROUBLE AT BUCKEYE BELLE. 


The annual election of the members of the school- 
board in the Buckeye Belle district in Western IIli- 
nois was usually a very quiet affair. 

Solomon Dane, Peter Wray, and Ezra Hawkins 
had been members of the school-committee for five 
years, and the school had prospered so well under 
their direction, that the voters and parents of the dis- 
trict did not desire to change the board. 

“We get ‘lected right along, vear after year,’ 
chuckled old Ezra Hawkins to Peter Wray at the 
close of the fifth year of their service. 
added, in justifiable self-praise : 

“Well, we’ve give ’em good teachers and a down- 
right good school every year, anyhow.” 

“Yes,” said Peter Wray, “and when we get « new 
schoolhouse and increased facilities for” — 

He stopped; the pleased smile had gone from Ezra 
Hawkins’s wrinkled face. His small, black eyes had 
an angry gleam in them. 

“What you talkin’ "bout, Pete Wray? New school- 
house! New facilities! New siddlesticks ! Now you 
lookee here, Pete Wray! I'm down on that new 
schoolhouse scheme you an’ Sol Dane an’ some o’ 
the rest o’ you have got into your heads! And you 
know I’m down on it too! And Ill fight it, Pete 
Wray; I'll fight it to the bitter eend! Who pays one- 
third of the taxes in this school deestrict?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Wray, in some confusion of man- 
ner and voice, “I suppose you do.” 

“You don’t ‘suppose’ anything of the sort; you | 
know it; and I'd like to know if I aint got a good | 
right to have my say in this matter?” 

“Why, certainly, certainly; but then we ought to 
consider the best interest of the school, and” — 

«The best intrust of the school!’” broke forth old 
Ezra derisively, with renewed vigor, as he brought 
his cane wrathfully down on the ground. “It aint 
for the best intrust of the school to go and waste 
money buildin’ fine schoolhouses with cupylos and 
patent seats, and soon. How ’d you and me and the | 
rest of us get our l’arnin’? In fancy, finified school. | 
houses? I reckon not. This deestrict don’t get no | 
new schoolhouse if I can help it!” | 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Wray mildly, “the people | 
will have to settle that at the election next Monday.” | 

The people did settle it. The election was the most 
exciting one ever held in the Buckeye Belle district. | 

Every voter was present to cast his vote for or 
against a tax of three thousand dollars for a new 
schoolhouse. It was, however, evident from the first | 
that the tax would be voted; and so it was by a large 
majority. 

Ezra Hawkins stayed at the polls until the votes 
were counted, and he knew that he was defeated; 
then, jumping into his wagon, he drove away at a 
furious speed. 

That was the end of the harmony that had so long 
reigned in the Buckeye Belle district. 

Ezra Hawkins’s prejudices and hatreds were deep- 
seated. He carried some of them to his grave, and, | 
as he daily noted the building of the new school- | 
house, he laid up in his heart plans of revenge on | 
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Then he 





' 
those who had been most instrumental in having the | 
house built. 

“It’s my tax money that’s buildin’ it,” the old man 
would say, grimly and angrily. “It’s my money that’s 
goin’ into fancy desks and inside winder shetters and 





| and tender woman, and he had inherited from her a 
| gentle nature, and many traits that made him unlike 
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fine cupylos and bells and maps and sich! They’ve 
went and stuck it right on the hill in front of my 
house jist for spite. They needn’t tell me that the 
old grounds was lowand damp. I know better. It’s 
pure spite work all ‘round !” 

When the new house was completed, a meeting of 


the board was held to elect a teacher, and here the | 
fire of old Ezra’s wrath blazed up, fed with fresh 


fuel. 

For two years, his sister, Miss Betsey Hawkins, a 
lady no longer young, liad taught the school, and she 
was again an applicant forthe position. But the new 
house had created a desire fora new teacher; and, 
indeed, Miss Betsey’s educational methods were not 
strictly modern. 

Imagine Ezra Hawkins’s rage, then, when his sis- 
ter’s application was politely but firmly rejected. He 
rose in his seat, faced the other directors, and said : 

“You're a majority, you are, and can ‘lect who you 
please. Jist go ahead and do it. I aint needed no 
longer in this meetin’. Me and Betsey aint good 
enough for you no longer; but my money comes in 
purty handy, don’t it?” 

There was something pathetic in the defeated old 
man’s words, spitefully as they were uttered. Solo- 
mon Dane and Peter Wray were too magnanimous to 
rejoice in the old’s man’s defeat, and were genuinely 
sorry for him. 

Mild-faced Mr. Dane said gently, “Come, come, 
brother Hawkins; let us try to settle this matter | 
amicably. I dowish we might. It grieves me sorely 
to be at variance with so oldafriend. We want to 
do our duty to those who have elected us, and to the 
children.” 

But Ezra Hawkins was not to be mollified. 

“Now, lookee here,” he said slowly and angrily. | 
“The teacher that first takes up school in that fine, | 
new house had better come here with fightin’ armor | 
on. If the people of this deestrict want to dare old | 
Ezra Hawkins, they'll find him ready for ’e::.” 

Such was the condition of affairs 
in the Buckeye Belle school district 
when Helen Worth, a young girl of 
eighteen came from a distant city to 
teach the first term in the new 
schoolhouse. Mr. Dane and Mr. 
Wray were dis- 
mayed when they 
first saw her. 
She was a small, 
mild-looking girl 
with a very quiet 
manner. 

They had ad- 
vertised for a 
teacher, and Hel- 
en Worth’s let- 
ter of application 
and the testimo- 
nials she had sent 
had settled the 
question in her 
favor. She was 
qualified by edu- 
cation, and for 
several months 
had been assist- 
ant teacher in a 
grammar school, 
the principal of 
which had given 
heartiest praise. 

“IT have the utmost confi- 
dence,” he wrote, “in her abil- 
ity Her judg- 
ment is something uncommon 
in so young a teacher. She is 
thoroughly in earnest, and is 
governed by the best principles. She has her own 
way to make in life, and I am sure she will make it.” 

But of what avail were such qualities as these 
when opposed to the fierce, unreasoning hatred of a 
man like Ezra Hawkins? 

Helen Worth knew nothing of this condition of | 
affairs before coming to Buckeye Belle. 
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“You aint going to send Neal to school to her, are 
you?” asked Miss Betsey Hawkins of her brother | 
the day before school began. | 

“Yes I am,” said Ezra bluntly. “I'll have that 
much good out of my tax money; and he can jist | 
torment her and make all the trouble he’s a mind to.” 

Neal was Ezra Hawkins’s only child, and if there 
was a tender chord in the old man’s harsh nature it 
vibrated at a touch of his boy’s hand or at a glance 
of his big, brown eyes. 

Neal’s mother was dead, but the boy had a happy, 
helpful remembrance of her as a very sweet and wise 


his father. 

“I wish you had a little more of my spirit, Neal,” 
his father often said. 

He was fourteen years old, tall and slender, and 
had always been a delicate boy. He did not learn 
easily, a fact that gave his father no little concern, 
for, with all his objections to the new schoolhouse 
and increased educational facilities, Ezra Hawkins | 
intended that his son should be an educated man. 

“But I don’t see,” he selfishly said, “that I’ve any 
call to build tine schoolhouses to educate other peo- | 
ple’s children. 

The people with whom Helen Worth boarded had 
told her that Ezra Hawkins had “put his boy up to 
all sorts of meanness,” and she could not help dread- 
ing his coming to schoo: | 

But she laughed at her own fears before her first | 
Monday was done, and went home at night happy in | 
the conviction that her dreaded foe promised to 
become her dearest friend. That he liked her she 
felt sure, and her keen perceptions told her that the 
quiet, courteous boy could never be her open or secret 
enemy. Indeed, she felt that he might be her most 





| powerful ally in the conquest she hoped to make of | 


the harsh, old man, and his disappointed sister. 
She met them both one evening before she had 
been a week at Buckeye Belle. They were coming 
home from the distant town, and were seated high in 
the air on the spring-seat of a big, red-and-green 
farm-wagon. 

She did not know them, but they knew her and as- 
sumed the defensive at once. Mr. Huwkius and Bet- 
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| vacant one Monday morning near the close 
| of the term. 
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, Sey had just been paying their taxes, and were as 
cheerful as they could be under “such an imposition.” 
“What fierce-looking people,” was Helen’s mental 
comment, as they approached with Miss Betsey vig- 
orously sniffing the air, and Mr. Hawkins’s eyes 
staring ominously. Helen bowed. Mr. Hawkins 

reigned up his horses with a jerk. 
“None of your impudence, young woman,” he said, 

| to the girl’s utter amazement. 

“You needn’t take the trouble to bow to me,” said 
Miss Betsey. “J can get along without such atten- 


H tions.” 


There was a low, pained cry from beyond a hedge- 
fence by the roadside; a pale, slender boy pushed his 
way through the barrier, heedless of the thorns that 
opposed his progress. 

“© father, father! Aunt Betty!” he cried. 
is Miss Worth, the new teacher.” 

“Well, don’t you s’pose we know who she is? Now 
you get into this wagon and come along home with 
us, and let your Miss Worth stop bowing to folks that 
don’t want to be bowed to.” 

The humiliated boy silently climbed into the wagon. 
There were tears in Helen’s own eyes as she saw 
them drive away. 

The Buckeye Belle was not a hard school to control, 
and the young teacher had little trouble. The pupils 
and their parents were pleased with the new methods 
introduced, and Helen had what Solomon Dane called 
“a sort of a way” about her that “took” with young 
folks. The handsome new schoolhouse was an im- 
portant factor in the success of the school. 

Never had Neal Hawkins learned so fast, and, of 
all the pupils, he was most pronounced in his praise 
of the new teacher. But these facts did not seem to 
lessen Mr. Hawkins’s ill-feeling. He still glared 
fiercely at Helen when they met, and on several occa- 
sions had visited the schoolroom to prefer complaints 
against the pupils for trespassing on his grounds, and 
for committing other offences of a trifling nature. 

One day he came stalking into the schoolroom 
with avery grave charge against some one of 
the pupils. In his hand he held a small stone 
of peculiar shape and color. 

“Which of you young uns throwed this?” 
he asked, ignoring Helen’s presence. ‘It come 
sailing over my barn at noon to-day, and put 
an eye out of one of my young colts that I 
wouldn’t take two hundred dollars for. It was 
done a purpose, and I know it. You aint no 
business throwin’ stones nohow, 
and your teacher wouldn’t let you 
do it if she done her dooty.” 

“T am very sorry this has hap- 
pened,” said Helen, with perfect 
composure and 
charming digni- 
ty. “I feel sure 
it was an acci- 
dent.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s 
an easy thing to 
say,” said 
Hawkins, “but it 
won't give that 
colt a new eye. 
The boy that 
throwed that 
stone has got to 
pay damages, 
and he ought to be soundly 
trounced into the bargain. Folks 
brag so ’bout how the scholars 
mind you, miss. Now s’posin’ 
you order the boy that throwed 
that stone to stand up, and see 
if he’ll do it. I guess not, miss.” 

Hielen’s face flushed for the 
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the boy who threw that stone please rise?” 
Without a moment’s hesitation Neal Hawkins, pale 


face. 

“TI did not know I had done any damage, Miss 
Worth,” he said. “I am sorry, father.” 

The doughty old man felt the rebuke, and pride in 
his son’s fearlessness and honesty overcame, for the 
moment, his anger. In some confusion, but in a 
softened and unsteady voice he said : . 

“It’s all right, miss; it’s all right. I can’t abide a 
coward or a liar, and its something to know that my 
son aint one or the other. I bid you good- 
day, miss.” 

His father’s avowed hatred of Miss 
Worth, and the methods he took to annoy 
her, were sources of great unhappiness to 
Neal; and this unhappiness became great- 
er as his regard for his teacher increased. 
But the matter was never mentioned by 
teacher or pupil, and all that Neal could do 
on Miss Worth’s behalf was to show his 
and aunt that he was learning as 
he had never learned before. 

The members of the School Board never 
failed to attend the examinations at the 
close of the term, and Helen and Neal felt 
that much might be gained by having Neal 
perfect on that day. But Neal’s seat was 


He had not missed a day be- 
fore. Tuesday and Wednesday passed, 
and Neal did not come. 
village doctor enter the house, and during the day she 
heard that Neal was very ill. 

The week passed, and the pupils told her that the 
boy’s illness had become alarming. 

On Friday evening she walked boldly up to the 
Hawkins door and knocked. Miss Betsey opened the 
door. 

“Good-evening,” said Helen. “I came to ask about 
Neal, and to offer my services if I can be of any use 
to you or him.” 

“You are very kind,” said Miss Betsey bitterly, “but 
we don’t happen to be in need of your services, and 
| Neal’s too sick to see any one. So good-day, miss.” 


The door was closed in Helen’s face, as she half | 


feared it would be. 
But at midnight of that same day there came a 
| loud knocking at the door of Helen’s boarding-house. 
| When the door was opened Ezra Hawkins stood 
| there, muffled to the ears, in the midst of a blinding 
snow-storim. 


Mr. | 





On Thursday Helen saw the | 


“IT want to see the teacher,” he said bluntly, and 
when Helen appeared he added : 

‘““My boy’s mighty sick, miss,”—his voice grew soft 
and tremulous as he spoke,—‘and for hours he’s 
been talking "bout you. The doctor’s there, and he 
said the best thing I could do was to hitch up and 
come after you, and here I am. Its stofming fear- 
fully out, and I’m free to say that its a good deal for 
me to ask of you to go out on such a night; but if 
you can think of it as Neal asking and not me, mebbe 
| you’ll be willing to go. It may be the saving of the 
| boy’s life, and that’s more to me than all the school- 
houses on this created earth.” 

There were tears in the old man’s eyes now. They 
ran freely down his furrowed cheeks, and he silently 
hung his head as Helen replied : 

“QO Mr. Hawkins, I would do what you ask for any 
suffering boy and a thousand times more for Neal. I 
will go at once.” 

Half an hour later they reached the Hawkins 
farmhouse. Miss Betsey again came to the door, but 
this time she was tearful and silent. 

Neal knew Helen at once. He smiled as he said, 
“I’m so glad you’er come, Miss Worth. You see how 
sick I am; and for the last two or three days I’ve 
thought a good deal about this,—this—misunder- 
standing between you and father. It worried me. 

“T’ve liked you so much, Miss Worth, and I’ve 
heatd you wasn’t coming back after this because of— 
of—father; and I want you to come whether I get 
well or not. I know father would like you if—if—he 
got acquainted and had a chance to. And so I—I— 
well, I’ve worried so about it; and so—so” — 

“There, there,” said Helen soothingly, “don’t worry 
about it any longer. Your father and I have hada 
chance to become quite well acquainted during the 
last hour, and we are good friends now, are we not, 
Mr. Hawkins?” 

“I’m agreed if you are,” said the old man; “but 
after the way me and Betsey have acted I’ — 

Helen interrupted him. 

“Go right to sleep, Neal,” she said, “I am coming 
back next term, and I am going to get you ready for 
college before I leave the Buckeye Belle school.” 

Ezra Hawkins attended the examinations at the 
close of the term, and the speech of honest praise he 
made when the day was done filled Miss Worth and 
Neal with delight, for Neal was there with his Aunt 
Betsey, subdued and smiling, by his side. From that 
day to this harmony has reigned in the Buckeye Belle 
school district. J. L. HARBOUR. 
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For the Companion, 


THE ENGLAND OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


| We have all heard much admiration expressed for 
| the heroism and fortitude of the first colonists in 
| Massachusetts and Virginia, who, early in the seven- 
| teenth century, left their homes in England to settle 
| in the untried wilderness of America. 

They deserve admiration and sympathy certainly, 
|these men and women who forsook civilization for 
the rude life of a colonist, and few persons have 
| been actuated by higher motives than were some of 
| the first settlers in this country. But it is fair to 
| reeall the fact that they left behind them no such lux- 
uries as are common now-a-days, and many things 
which we now esteem the ordinary comforts of life 
were great luxuries in the time of our emigrant fore- 
fathers. 

First, as to dwelling-houses, we hear a good deal 
about the architecture of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, of Sir Walter Raleigh’s fine house at 
Sherborne, of the improvements of the tarl of Lei- 
cester at Kenilworth, of Lord Bacon’s famous sug- 
| gestions about building. We hear about the hand- 





| first time, but in a steady, clear voice she said, “Will | some row of palaces on the Strand, London, which 


faced the banks of the Thames. We hear of the 
gardens of the nobility with their lawns, terraces, 


| and trembling, stood up and looked his father in the | fountains, garden-alleys, and arbors hung with cages 


| of song-birds. 
| Yet the interior of one of these houses would look 
very bare and unfurnished to-day. The benches and 
chairs were of wood, sometimes carved handsomely to 
be sure, but generally uncushioned and comfortless; 
the floors were strewn with rushes in place of soft 
rugs and carpets. Often at table the noble ladies and 
gentlemen who were dining, who had hardly begun 
to use forks, and still ate with knives and fingers, 
threw their bones on the floor un- 
der the table among the rushes, 
and let their dogs nose about for 
them. Frequently the filth which 
thus accumulated became very of- 
fensive before the floor was swept. 

Window glass, which seems so 
indispensable to us, was nearly all 
imported, and was very costly. 
People were so careful of their 
windows in those days, that the 
gentry sometimes packed them 
away for safe keeping when they 
left home, as we put our furniture 
into brown holland for the sum- 
mer. 

The houses had no gas, no water- 
pipes, no furnaces. The fires were 
in great chimney-places and the 
chimneys were often smoky. In- 
deed, the art of building chimneys was not very old, 
and up to the sixteenth century the fires had been 
kindled on a great central hearth in the hall, with a 
smoke-escape in the roof. In the north of England 
there were many houses with no better arrangements 
for fires than that, as late as the reign of King James, 
and we can still find survivals of these primitive fire- 
places in the Hebrides. 

As to these palaces on the Thames, the palaces of 
Buckingham and Somerset and Essex, they fronted a 
river, not like the river of to-day, with clean stone 
embankments and shining waters. The banks were 
slimy with mud at low-tide, and the river was the 
place of deposit of the offal of the city. 

The streets, too, were filthy and full of garbage; 
kites and ravens were cherished to eat up the dirt, 
and when the odors became too offensive, they kindled 
bonfires to avert the plague, which was generally 
lurking in the alleys and corners of the city. 

These streets were unpaved, damp, and dirty even 
in dry weather; in wet weather almost knee-deep in 
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mud. They were crooked and narrow too, so that the | 
troubles of the bachelor who tried to get his wife 
home on a wheelbarrow need not have been wholly 
a fable. 

In the part of the city which was thickly built up, 
the streets were in a continual twilight from the pro- 
jections of the houses which rose story above story 
till they almost touched overhead. 

I have spoken only of the houses of the rich, whicb 
were built mostly of stone 
or brick in city or country. 
But the great middle class 
of England—the yeoman- 
ry—built houses of wood, 
wherever wood was plen- 
tiful enough to cut for 
house-building. And pre- 
paring the timber was slow 
and painful labor, as there 
were no saw-mills in Eng- 
land. 

There was a saw-mill 
over here in Virginia, be- 
fore they had one in the 
mother-country, and all 
the getting out of boards 
was done by hand early in 
the seventeenth century. 
Therefore, many houses of 
well-to-do squires and 
farmers were made of a _ 
frame-work of wood filled 
in with plaster and then white-washed. The best of | 
the dwellings had plastered walls and board floors, | 
although both boards and plaster were expensive, | 
and the poorer sort of houses among the yeomanry 
had floors of clay and walls of unplastered clay or 
brick. 

As for the house furnishing of the middle-class, it 
varied according to their means, and among the 
richer, part of them almost rivalled that of the gentle | 
folks in luxury. 

Up to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the country 
people, even the well-to-do farmers had been content 
with very simple furnishing. They slept on a straw- 
bed with a block of wood for a pillow; a feather-bed 
was a luxury which must be reserved for women and | 
sick persons. 

But by the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the richer farmers and merchants had two, even three, 
feather-beds each, and their bedsteads were hung 
with curtains of woollen stuff, sometimes even of silk. 
Their tables were covered with cloths of woollen, 
“carpets,” they called them, for linen table-cloths 
were as yet unused. The wooden trenchers and 
spoons of wood were sent to the servants’ tables, and 
dishes of glittering pewter, with pewter spoons, | 
adorned the tables on feast days. | 

The inhabitants of the British Isles have always | 
been good feeders, and animal food was always plen- | 
tiful there. The leaders of the nobility were filled 
in King James’s time with beef, mutton, veal, lamb, 
pork, capon, and other meats, also great varieties of | 
fowl, fish, and small birds. The lesser gentry were | 
content with one or two dishes of meat, except when 
they had guests; while the yeomanry had only one, 
except on feast days. 

But the lower orders of laborers fared ie 
Their bread was made of wheat bran or of oats or 
barley. Indeed, fine wheat bread, the “ manchet 
loaf,” as it was called, was hardly seen except among 
the nobility. 

With all this plenty of flesh-foods, vegetables were 
both scarce and dear. England, which is now such a 
garden, was not skilled in gardening when our fore- 
fathers settled in America. Up to the seventeenth 
century, nearly all the common vegetables—cabbages, 
cauliflowers, turnips, carrots—came from the gardens 
of the thrifty Dutch in Holland, and about that time 
some of these Dutch gardeners came to England, 
hired a bit of land at a high rate, and began to teach 
the art of market-gardening in England. 

Englishmen not only had their garden-stuft from 
Holland at this time, but cherries from Flanders, 
apples from France, and hops, even hops for their 
beer, from the Netherlands. 

If market gardening was in so crude a state, the 
knowledge of land-management and drainage was 
very little better. Essex County was so badly drained 
that fever and ague raged there. Lincolnshire, 
whence came so large an emigration to the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, was covered with marshes, and | 
a great deal of the land was under water half the 
year and very unhealthy. It was also in constant 
danger of devastating floods, such floods as Jean Inge- 
low describes as taking place there in her poem of 
“The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire.” 

In Charles the First’s reign, a Hollander made a | 
contract to build dikes on the coast and to drain the 
land. He was to have a percentage of all the acres 
his labor made arable, for it was useless as it was | 
then. | 

When, by an intelligent system of drainage, he had 
reclaimed much useless land, the country people, in- 
dignant that a foreigner should become so large a 
property-holder among them, mobbed his works, tore 
up his dikes, and flood-gates, demolished and filled up 
his ditches, destroyed his barns, and the crops already 
planted. 

The farming-tools were of the rudest sort. A 
wooden plough with a clumsy knife to cut the soil, a 
wooden fork, a spade, hoe, and flail were the whole 
stock of farming implements in rural England long 
after the colonies were settled in America. 

















I think I have said enough to show that, rude and | 


hard as was the life of a pioneer-settler in America, 
he did not find it so severe a change to come to a new 
country abounding in wild game, in wild vegetables 
and fruits, in sweet waters, and fertile land, as he 
would find it to leave the luxurious English towns or 
country at this present time. 

There was a rude plenty there, and, among the rich, 
some extravagance; but the rich were few, the many 
were poor, and this country offered, from the first, 
great opportunities to the poor man. After having 
said so much of the social condition of the English | 
of the early seventeenth century, let me end with a | 
description of a rich and prosperous squire about the 
time Virginia was settled. 


The squire was strong and active, of ruddy com- | 


plexion, with flaxen hair. He wore a coat of green, 
with buff breeches and waistcoat. Dogs innumerable 


| who had a habit of calling to see people on “particu- 


|durance. Calling one day ata gentleman’s house, his 








his mansion was strewn with marrow bones on which 
fox-hounds, mastiffs, spaniels, and terriers gnawed 


their fill. P . 2 D SU NSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
His parlor wall was hung with many fox-skins of “ALONE,” by] lari Hana shaiees | 
i illi " ‘RUE AS STEEL,” by Marion Harlan 

his own killing. On the broad hearth some of the “THE HIDDEN PATH,” by Marion on 

favorite dogs basked by the fire. One or two of the Mes EARLCOURT’S WIFE May pond Fleming. 


alien, Teal : 4 A WONDERFUL WOMAN, 7 ay Agnes Fleming. 
chairs held litters of cats and kittens, and the broad | « “A TERRIBLE SECRET,” by wa Tose: Gessien. A lady tm Alaska or Arinonn com @yees 00 wall os one tn 
window-seats were full of cross-bows and arrows and MAD MARRIAGE,” by 3 May Agnes Fleming. Boston, by sending for our ——— Illustrated Catalogue, 


followed him wherever he went, and the great hall of l 
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There was once in England a well-known character 











lar business,” and prolonging his visit beyond all en- 


knock was answered by a servant girl. 

*““My master is out, sir,” said she. 

“Ah! then, I will see your mistress.” 

“My mistress is out too, sir.” 

“Indeed? ‘Then, as my business is very particular, 
I will see your master’s son.” 

“He is not at home.” 

“That’s unlucky indeed. But perhaps it may not 
be long before some of them return. I will step in 
and sit by the fire.” 

“Oh, sir,” said the girl, ‘the fire has gone out, too.” 

“Upon my word,” said the caller, “I didn’t expect 
to be received so coolly as that !” 
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hawking bells and dog collars, and ae phe py gS py Og 
such like ornaments. G. W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, New York. | the samples of merchandise we also send F ‘REE when 
A. table tor eating, with 0. gre aves . it? i... oo 
chine of beef, sty, bacon, 
and a huge apple pie for dessert was JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
generally spread here. “It snowed — 
in his house of meat and drink.” 
As for mental food he had the Bible J yi ’ 
and Foxe’s “Book AS 
of Martyrs” which | he 
he read, if ever, 
on a Sunday. | 
It was a simple E DE NIA 
> life, with few com- 
plications, this life 
of the old squire; 
he lived without much care or fore- yi Ws & 
thought, except for his own pleas- a 
ure, his family and his acres, then 
he died, and was buried beside his REE NISH 
: ancestors. He observed the out- 
ward forms of religion, as it was 
then taught, but into his daily life Co 
there entered little thought of any world except this Ro 4 
one, which he found comfortable and suited to all the or 
ambitions that he possessed. 
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Boulangere, La. Four-hand reel. Keelrow reel. Old rosin, the beau. | Russian march. Up the hills. 
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Cachuca, La. Fritz’s lullaby. Keep the horseshoe. | Old zip coon. Sailors set on shore. | Virginia ree}. 
Chained at last. | Gavotte de Vestrie. | Kendall's hornpipe. | Only. St. Patrick's day. Watchman, tell us. 
Chinese march, | German, The. Kitty O'Neil jig. On the banks. Scottish dance. Watch on Rhine. 
Chorus jig. | German redowa. | Ladies’ triumph. Shells of ocean. White cockade. 





Opera reel. 
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Six-hand reel. Zulma. 
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CHASED BY AN ELK. 


The elk, or moose, is the largest member of the 
deer family, sometimes standing six feet high, and 
weighing one thousand two hundred pounds. In gen- 
eral it is very timid and inoffensive, but, as will be 
seen by the following narrative, it knows how to show 
fight when hard pushed. The story is related bya 
Montana correspondent of the New York Times: 


One cold winter morning a hunter emerged from 
his ranch near the foothills of Big Horn Mountain, 
and was astonished to see leap from a thicket the 
largest elk he had ever beheld. 

For a moment the magnificent animal paused, 
raised his head, glanced proudly at the man before 
him, and then went bounding away toward a forest 
of pine skirting the mountain. This = timber 
extended upward for some distance, and the crack- 
ing and breaking of the frost-bitten twigs could be 
plainly distinguished long after the animal had dis- 
appeared from view. The elk headed straight for 
Cloud Peak, the loftiest pile in the range. 

The hunter was on pony back (one of those hardy 
mountain cayuses that can stand any amount of 
pressure and virtually live on nothing); so when he 
arrived at the base of this rock he dismounted, and 
leaving the blowing bronco peacefully resting in a 
bunch of stubble the ranchman essayed to scale the 
loose mountain shingle in pursuit of the elk which, 
thoroughly alarmed and unable to climb higher, took 
refuge in a dense copse, and stood at bay. 

The rash man rushed into the brush, but, before he 
could raise his rifle, he found himself caught on the 
antlers of the beast, and in a fair way to be thrashed 
to death against the stones. Fortunately his hunting- 
shirt gave way and he went spinning down the moun- 
tain side, where he came against another thick growth | 
of brush, not much hurt but badly scared. 

Before he could fairly recover himself, the elk | 
struck the clump like a steam engine, scattering the | 
dead timber and frail shrubs in every direction. The 
brave man turned and fled down the mountain. The 
elk was on his heels, but the man had the speed of 
desperation in his legs, and reached a good-sized tree 
not a fraction of a second too soon, for the big blue 
fellow came along like the wind, striking the ‘tough 
pine a savage blow. 

The hunter was happily behind the tree, and al- 
though scared nearly out of his wits, he had sense 
enough to whip out his revolver (the rifle had been 
thrown away) and before the elk had time to recover 
itself, the hunter reached his arm around the tree, 
and shot it through the head. 
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GRATEFUL. 


Physicians, of all men, find it hard to collect their 
dues; so many people will pay everything else sooner 
than a doctor’s bill. All the more pleased, therefore, 
must the Long Island physician have felt at a poor 
man’s gratitude, as described below. The simple 
narrative is interesting, also, as showing that a thank- 
ful spirit, expressed in no matter how homely a man- 
ner, may sometimes be more welcome than any pay- 
ment in money. 


A poor laborer was taken sick, and his wife was 
obli ed to oo most of their spare furniture to nd 
funds for the support of the family. When this source | 
of income was nearly exhausted, there seemed no 
alternative but to go to the poor-house, which the 
poor man was very reluctant to do. 

Our medical friend, who attended him gratuitously, 
saw the distress of the family, and, relating the case 
to a benevolent gentleman of the neighborhood, ob- 
tained for them a small sum of money. 

As the spring advanced, the man recovered, and 
was able to resume his usual occupations. The physi- 
cian, meanwhile, had almost forgotten the circum. 


stance, when one day he received a visit from his | 


patient, who brought with him a small basket full of 
an early vegetable raised in his garden. 
“I have nothing to give you, doctor,” he said, ‘in 
oayment for your great kindness tome; but I thought 
Mrs. —— might like a few of this year’s potatoes 


before they come into the market; and here they are | 


for her, if she will do me the favor to acce pt them.” 

As our friend justly remarked, in telling us the 
story : 
ence of a feeling honorable to the giver; and, regard- 
ing it in this light, | I accepted the potatoes with the 
truest satisfaction.” 
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WOODPECKERS AGAINST SQUIRREL. 


The red-headed woodpecker is not only a very 
handsome bird, but, according to the following ac- 
count, furnished by Dr. C. H. Merriam, he is a good 
soldier; as indeed he ought to be, considering the 
uniform he wears, which is red, white, and blue. 


My attention was called, by the noise they made, to | 
a pair of red-headed woodpeckers, who were diving 
at something on one of the highest limbs of a large 
elm. A near approach showed the object of their 
malice to bea handsome black 
unfortunate enough to excite their ire by climbing a 
tree in broad daylight. 

The squirrel at first evaded their attacks from above 
by clinging to the under surface of the limb, and 
dodged their lateral shots by a quick side shift; but 
this was temporary. The woodpeckers, re alizing 
their poor success, alighted fora brief council, during 
which the squirrel took occasion to commence a hasty 
retreat. 

Zut the birds were at him in an instant, this time 
changing their tactics. Both dived together, the one 
following closely behind the other, so that, as the 
squirrel dodged the first, he was sure to be struck by 
the second. The blows from their hard bills were so 
severe and so painful that he had not been hit half-a- 
dozen times before he let go his hold and fell to the 
ground. 

—+or— 


HIS BLUNDER. 


Another ludicrous case of word-twisting lately oc- 
curred in a small town in Massachusetts : 


A nervous and somewhat excitable deacon, after 
talking for some time in a meeting at his chureh, 
finally said: 

“And not one tit or jottle of His Word shall fail.” 

Noticing the smiles on the faces of his audience, 
and conscious of his blunder, he attempted to mend 
matters by saying, “No, I mean not one tottle or jit.” 


+08 


“PROFESSOR,” said a graduate, trying to be pa- 
thetic at parting, “I am indebted to you for all 
know.’ 

“Pray do not mention such a trifle,” was the unflat- 
tering reply, 





A LONDON druggist has hit the popular taste for 
good bargains. In his windows he displays a card 
that reads, “Come in and get twelve emetics for one 
shilling.”’ 


“The gift was a trifle, but it showed the pres- | 


k squirrel, who had been * 


JAN. 26, 1888. 








Dyspepsia, sick headac sta heartburn, indigestion, 
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All good Grocers sell and recommend Burnett's 
Flavoring Extracts. Housekeepers should ask for and 
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seous mess sent home under the name of extracts. [Adv, 
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tric Corsets, Belts, Trusses, Brushes, and other ay »liances, 
are invited to send their name and’ address to Br . Scott, 
842 Broadway, New York, and he will mail you free 
pamphlets ¢ ontaining indisputable testimony regarding 
the merits of his remedies, and illustrations of the same. 








North’s Ventilated Broiler, Pat. 
ad 19, 1887. 10,000 sold. Sample 
sent,ex. charges prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1. Every family needs 
one. Send for cire’r. American 
Vapor Stove Co,, Cleveland, 0. 


A GOLD MINE Soak Ager’ 


| take orders for my ENTIRE List of publications, I 
® have a plan whereby the agent can show OvER 200 


| 
| 











ofmy BEST SBLLING books. The agent Soong this capital 
| line ofbooks CANNOT FAIL TO GET ORDERS. Many of my 
agents are earning from $10 to $20 per day, The ‘Agent’ s “* Out 
fit,” shows and fully explains over 200 Books. For full particue 
ars, address ; G. W. Dittincaam, Publisher, New York. 


ey 
ath 




















Pat. Feb. 27, isi7. 


{The NORTH-STAR Washboard is 
made of one solid sheet of zinc, pro- 
ducing a double-faced board of 
the greatest durability. The deep 
fluting makes it hold more water 
than any other board. A hard- 
wood frame, firmly held to- 
gether with an iron bolt, se- 
cures strength, durability and 
economy. The objection raised 
against this board comes from 
dealers, who say “they last too 
long.” od ph grocer refuses to pro- 
cure this board for you,write us. Pfansch- 
midt,Dodgeé Co.24 248-250 WPolk St.Chicago. 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’ Ss" 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





Triumph: Mop Co., 115 F Public Sq.,Cleveland, o. 





And STEREOPTIC S, all rics: NIBITIONS. 
ing every subject for fs ce TIONS, | 
etc." Apr silcliclanthoss eS ital. 


Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalo: NEY | | 
Sree. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St. 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
TR 


~¢€ GGLESTON’s ssi cas a Pad different 
hans all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
~ the body while the ball in the 
up presses baek ae Ls 
tines just as a person di with 
the finger. With x pr —— the | 
Hernia is held securely day and night, 
and a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Zagleston Truss Co., Chicago, lil. 


Carine 


HAS NO EQUAL. 














{lTRuss 








Time and Money, and gives better 
results than any soap made. 


Delicious COFFEE! 
This can always be obtained 


from 
WOOD'S 








If your dealer does not sup- 
sly it, send 6 cts. ——— 
vis address, and your own, 
for sample, to 
THOS. WOOD & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








For Washing and Cleansing. Saves | 


\ 
) “ Acme Mocha &JavaCofee,”’ 








AGENTS WANTED. 
This Mop is, to-o7, 
the best sei Shing article 
out. Has been thor- 
oughly tested, and 
proved a perfect suc- 
cess. 

A Record Unequalled. 
In some sections we 
have placed, on an 
average, f mop in 
every family. 

Over 500,000 Sold. 
It sells at sight. Saves 
labor and time. No 
more chapped -— 
or lame backs, Ex 


liberal terms to agents. 
Illustrated 10- page 
folio sent free to all. 


orders. i 
o: eces, Or 
w itn $20 or- 





WARRANTED 


HOO 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID 
ROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 
V STAMPS. WASTE 
, ASSORTEC 
Z. WASTE 
IR AS 
UNCE 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as well as the celebrated 
ureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and as 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale pthsaciload all healing — 


| ELLIN’ ~ 





AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS 
TRADE MARR, 


FO 


The only perfect substitute for Mother’s | 


Milk. Invaluable in Cholera Infantum and 

ae. A pre-digested Food for Dyspep- 
s, Consumptives, Convalescents. Perfect 

pene hm in al! Wasting Diseases. Requires 

no cooking. Our book, The Care and Feeding 

| of tntnetes mailed fre 

GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 








LOguE 


—— CASH 
y : >ORONE 
© 10! INSTALMENTS 
OF WORLD WIDE:< 
TATION. 











clusive territory, and | 











LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. 


charming and elegan 

little work of 142 — 
obey in fine style, on 
beautifully tinted paper, 
and contains several fine 
engravings. It not only 
gives the language but the 
poetry of flowers and clear 
and practical suggestions in 
reference to floral decora- 
tions and floral conversa- 
tion. This book should be 
in the possession of every 
lover of flowers. Price 
by mail, postpaid, 25 cents, 
or 5 copies for $i. 0. Any 
one remitting $1.10 for 








Plants and Seeds, at m _Outpenee price, leat a 


copy of this work FREE. 


Catalogue FRE 


CHARLES A. REESER, Innisfil Greenhouses, 


SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


Wire Rope Selvage 
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° per rod 
All sizes and ee enn AG us or any dealer in os line of 


FR VEN WIRE FEN ee. 
SMULLEN WOVE RoE co. 


goods, 
Write The 
158 0 West Lake St., GORaD: 





























9 Years’ Experience in 


S! growing ourstrong and reliable 


re Novelties of great beauty. 


| Bate! tony San 






oice New Ro 
ee gond for RK +4 © ROBER 


COTT'S FLOWERS 


H since! tenes 


S.¢n°3 Ree cla 


stutT & 


tle ry 
Be cfextenche choice our 
with a ladelohla, Pa. 


Son Philadelphia, Pa 
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“FELICE.” 


This beautiful Bisque Doll “ Felice,” 
is fully described on page 476 of our 
last Premium List. 


FOR BIRTHDAYS. 


This will make a 2.71 Birthday 
gift od your little girl. It is the largest 
and best Doll we have ever offered, 
Bisque Head, Jointed Kid Body, Beau- 
tifu banged and Eyes, 16 inches tall. 

Price, only $1.00. Send 40 cts. extra, 
ond we will prepay the postage or 
express charge. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 

















PRICE REDUCED TO $4. 


The price of these popular Skates, for the present, 
will be only $1 per pair. Order at once, as only the 
present lot can be sold at this low price. 

This is the latest pattern of the NEW IMPROVED 
ACME LEVER ALL-CLAMP CLUB SKATE. 

It has no nuts or bolts to wear out and lose, which 
was the serious objection to the Old Style Acme. 

These Skates have Hardened and Polished Solid 
Steel Runners accurately ground. 

They are the best and cheapest Skates we have ever 
offered. A pair will be sent to any address, express 
charges to be paid by the receiver, for $1. If you live 
along distance from Boston, it may be cheaper for you 
to have us send the Skates by mail, the postage is from 


| 35 to 50 cents per pair, according to the size of the Skates 


you order. Two pairs will be sent for $1.65, or four 
pairs for $3. This is special. Boys will here have a 
chance to get their skates very cheap. 

How to Order.—Measure the sole of your foot from 
extreme end of heel to extreme end of toe, and send us 
the length in inches as below. If you wish them sent by 
mail send the postage, according to the size of skate you 
order, as indicated below. These Skates are used by 
Ladies as well as by gentlemen. 

Sizes in inches, and postage and packing— 

8 843 9 934 10 1043 nl 1134 
35 cts. 35 cts. cts. 40 cts. cts. 45cts. 50 cts. Scts. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











